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The sun Preps from a screen of clouds. Leaves whisper, the wind whistles softly, and two knowing thoroughbreds 


look wise. But Spuds won’t tell on you, no matter how many you smoke. You can trust their cool, clean taste. 
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To men who want a Guaranteed Income 


of §200 A MONTH FOR LIFE 


The 
PHOENIX MUTUAL 
RETIREMENT 


INCOME PLAN 


ERE’S GOOD NEWS for every 

man who wants to be able to 
quit work some day. Through this 
modern plan recently perfected by 
an 82-year-old company, you can 
guarantee that when you are 55, 
60, or 65 you can close up the old 
desk and play golf, go fishing, or 
travel as much as you want. 

You simply make small regular 
payments now and we pay you a 
life income later. Here is what you 
get: 1. A Retirement Income of $200 
a month for life. 2. A life income for 
your wife in case of your death be- 
fore retirement age. 3. A monthly 
income for yourself in event of per- 
manent total disability. Moreover, 
the Retirement Income is not limited 


to $200 a month. It can be more or 


less. And even if, before age 55, a 


serious illness or accident should stop 
your earning power for a certain 
period you would not need to worry. 
Thereafter, so long as your disability 
continues, your payments would be 
made by us. And, in addition, you 
would receive a disability income 
every month even though your disa- 
bility lasted the rest of your life. 


Once you have provided a Retire- 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 


ment Income for yourself, nothing 
can stop that income, nothing can 
take it from you. Your biggest money 
worries are ended. 


Send for this free booklet 


The plan may also provide money 
to leave your home clear of debt, 
money for other needs. A 24-page 
free booklet explains the plan in 
detail. Send for your copy today. 
No cost. No obligation. 


i 

I Puoenix Mutua Lire Insurance Co. 
L 804 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

; Send me by mail, without obligation, 


your new book describing Tue Puoenix 
Murtuvac Retirement Income Pian. 
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STABILIZED 
SHIPS 


A Sailing Wednesday 
Midnight - Every Week 
‘from New York 
First Class from $166 


Tourist Class from $98.50 
Third Class from $77 


To CHERBOURG 
SOUTHAMPTON 


HAMBURG 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN 


LINE . 
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Bradley’s Pleasure 
Sirs: 

I am in receipt of the copy of your valuable 
publication, Time, and I note the [Kentucky 
Derby | article on p. 20. It is very good 

From all I can learn Jockey Fisher [on Head 
Play] was the first offender. Meade [on Broker’s 
Tip the winner| only retaliated and pushed off 
Fisher’s mount in order to protect himself. It 
is too bad this occurred and it took away a great 
deal of the pleasure of the victory. 

Epwarb RILEY BRADLEY 


Palm Beach, Fla. 


Syracuse Mouse 
Sirs: 

... In a clever article entitled ‘Profound 
Mouse” on the art page of your May 15 number 
of Time, your art critic describes Mickey Mouse 
as a “big-eyed, wisp-snouted rodent” and then 
goes on to declare “last week Mickey Mouse be- 
came Art’”—in Manhattan’s Kennedy Galleries. 

Nay, Li’l ol’ Noo Yawk is not always first. 
For Mickey Mouse first became Art at the Art 
Alliance in Philadelphia last autumn; (who dares 
say nowadays that Philadelphia is slow?) and 
Mickey as Art in the temple of the muses first 
appeared in New York State at the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts last November, immedi- 
ately following the Philadelphia showing. And 
verily the last shall not be first. 

ANNA WETHERILL OLMSTED 
Director 
The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Beacon Hill Mouse 
Sirs: 

In reference to your interesting article on 
Mickey Mouse (Time, May 15), I wish to tell 
you that Disney’s brain-child is known as 
Mitchell Rodent on Beacon Hill, Boston. 

SELWYN LEVINE 


Roxbury, Mass. 
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Matrimony & Alimony (Cont'd) 
Sirs: 

You wastedsa good deal of valuable space on 
your letter page last week, it seems to me. Messrs. 
Crane, Overman and Hope and Miss (or is it 
Mrs?) Manners all missed the big point in 
commenting on the story about the liberalized 
New York alimony laws (Time, May 22). 

There ought not to be any alimony laws of 
any kind because there ought not to be any ali- 
mony. The simple fact is that the vaunted female 
sex is basically parasitic. They want something 
for nothing, and see no reason for not getting it. 
Most women are supported by some man until 
they are married, and supported by some other 
man afterward. When they cut loose from the 
husband, why not let them go back to their 
families? Or get out, if their poor old fathers 
can no longer afford to keep them in the manner 
to which they are accustomed, and scratch for 
a living? There is not one scintilla of reasonable 
argument dictating that a divorced man should 
support some woman he is no longer living with 
Only sentimentality and maudlin legal precedent 
are responsible for this unnatural, stupid state 
of affairs. Turn the parasites out to root for 
themselves! 

LEONARD J. (FoR JuSTICE) BERNHEIM 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Joost Lika Babe Ruth 
Sirs: 

Two days after President Roosevelt’s last radio 
address, my genial barber, Mike, was attending 
to my wants. He speaks with a ghastly accent. 

“"Ja hear Rosavelt?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and liked it very much.” 

“Heeza hones’ man,” said Mike, waving his 
arms widely. “Joost lika Babe Ruth. Some time 
hita ball; some time strike out. Just do his 
best.” 

It was probably the first time in the 18 years 
that Mike has been in the U. S. that the Presi- 
dent has said anything he could understand, 

A. G. WINKLER 

New York City 


Courteous Cuba 
Sirs: 

1 returned from Havana May 14 and read 
Time’s presentation of the Cuban situation in 
the May 15 issue the following day. Clear and 
concise, it yet fails to inform the travel public 
that the political turmoil in Havana is something 
entirely apart from the tourist business. The 
casual visitor would never suspect that the situ- 
ation was anything but tranquil; cruise pas- 
sengers and convention groups are courteously 
received at all public places (and a good many 
private ones!) and the city is going strong 24 
hours per day. Any article on Havana, failing 
to make clear this fact, is not fair to Cuba or to 
the steamship companies serving the Island... . 

E. S. WHITMAN 

United Fruit Co. 

New York City 

—--- 
Teachers’ Gratitude 
Sirs: 

In trying times such as these, it is very en- 
couraging to know that the cause of free public 
education is taken up by the press, even in 
places outside of our “Century of Progress” city 

We wish to express our heartfelt gratitud 


and appreciation for the publicity given to the 
Chicago teachers through your splendid article 


“ ‘Walks’ In Chicago” (Time, May 8). 
CRANE TEACHER COUNCIL 
A. E. Cozzt, CoRRESPONDING SEC’y 
Chicago, Ill. 


Jungle Folk 
Sirs: 

. . . Mysteriously irresistible, as Tre in the 
enclosed photo, are the things of the white mar 
for the jungle folk. 

Attracted, I suppose, by its red-margined 
cover, the young curaca (chief) picked up Tine 
of Aug. 1 from a pile of expeditionary duflk 
which was being stowed away after a trip, dur 
ing which he had been one of our guides. As 
chance would have it, he opened to p. 19, 0 
which appears the squattiness of _ elderly 
Quenchua-Indian-appearing Tang of Mongolia 
Taking the moment to myself, my camera, and 
Trae, I told the curaca that when another great 
curaca-yumbu = manacunana  (magic-chief-wh¢ 
fights) let his picture be distributed throughout 
the white man’s world, he, feared by his foes 
along the Arajuna River and the Napo, should 
not hesitate to stand in front of my _Dblack- 
box-that-portrays. 

The curaca wears a light coronary hat of 
monkey skin, parrot and toucan feathers, some- 
thing of a symbol of his lately inherited chief- 








“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” _ 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
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3,000-gal. beer transport tank. Lined 
entirely with Enduro. Manufactured 
by Groen Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, for Prima Company, Chicago. 


AN OLD INDUSTRY IS REBUILDING.. 
ON A Wew Aoundalion 


New metals as wellas new methodsarehelp- _tarnish-proof qualities, Enduro is almost 
ing to meet the pressing new problems in the universally used in all of the food process- 
production, distribution and selling of beer. ing and food handling industries. 


And Enduro,Republic's stainless steel, isprov-  Noscouring, scraping, scrubbing and polish- 
ing invaluable to an industry in which cleanli- ing are necessary to keep Enduro clean. 
ness is an absolute necessity—and sanitary And its permanently bright finish cannot 
methods reach the peak of perfection. wear thin or chip off like a piated surface. 
Because of its immunity to organic acids, Enduro is easy to handle and fabricate. 
because of its stain-proof, rust-proof, | Comes in almost any form you want it. 

A request will bring the Enduro story in detail... with 

special reference to your particular business, if you wish it 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAPACITY FOR STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO SSeS GENERAL OFFICES, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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SPECIFY “PAGE” 


Be careful in choosing fence. Consult only 
a reputable Fence Company that is compe- 
tent to recommend the fence best suited to 
your need and to your pocketbook. 

PAGE has 82 Service Plants. Every one is 
a construction expert, fully equipped to han- 
dle any fence installation, large or small. 

Look for the name ‘‘ PAGE”’ in your 
classified telephone directory, under ‘‘Fence’’ 
—or write us direct and we will have our 
nearest representative call immediately. 


The 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


929 Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


District Offices: 
ATLANTA © CHICAGO « PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK «¢ SAN FRANCISCO 





AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE * 5/W/£ 1883 
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The object on his shoulder is a 
blowgun. A full three meters long, it signifies 
his adulthood, helps proclaim to the jungle 
world that at 20 he is a chief, has been married 
for five years. In his hands, its 8-in. splinter- 
like arrows tipped with curari poison, it is a 
deadly game-getter within 100 meters. I have 
seen an adult jaguar die within 30 seconds after 
having been injected with a Strychnos Toxiferra- 
tipped arrow. Man, apparently, is little harmed 


tainship. 





ARAJUNA CHIEFTAIN & No. 1 WIFE 


The trousers are not his. 


by the darts. Poison, arrows, Kapok wadding 
are slung from the Indian’s neck in a quiver. 
The sylvan matron is the cwvraca’s No. 1 wife, 
accompanies him on all trips. The monkey, 
disarranging her palm-oiled coiffure, is soon to 
go to the States. 
The trousers are not the curaca’s, were donned 


for the occasion. 


RicuHarp C. GILy 


Hacienda Rio Negro 
Banos, Ecuador 
a aoe 

No Education, No Taste 
Sirs: 

No. 11 & 12 (March 13 & 20) contained an 
article who were intentionally full of hatred. 
Both articles are far from gentlemanlike. I 


suppose you do not claim to be one. 

I am 30 years out here in the East, have been 
in contact with Americans all along but I have 
so far not found one who had the nerve you 
seem to have. As said above this 30 years have 
made me pretty well cosmopolitan, but still I 


am a German and honour my country, and to 
be sure I have seen many a dirty article but 
yours is the limit. Why throw dirt on our 


Prime Minister Hitler, why run down Hinden- 
burg, both men who have done much more than 
you will ever be able to. Your whole writing 
shows that you are hardly able to call yourself 
a person with some real education nor taste. 
Remember if you throw dirt on some one else 
that some of the dirt will remain on your hands 
Our Hindenburg, and also Hitler, are such per- 
sons whom you certainly cannot serve the wate 
J. H. Lipporte 
Kuling, China 


Life of Bland 


—_ 4 > 


Sirs: 

In your issue of May 1 is a letter from a 
wife of a grandson of Silver Dick Bland. ‘This 
is of interest for two reasons: first. he has no 


such grandson, and second, the false lady tells 


a tale equally false. As his son, it is my 
privilege to try to inform her, and you also, 
as your journalism has been of the same 
erare. « os 


My father’s life recalls the respect that Con- 
gress paid him after his death. You will find 
nothing loftier in our annals. The three-day 
recess enabled his fellows to set down their 
admiration for his single-handed fight against 
American Imperialism. They felt the prophetic 
verity of his warning of the train of troubles 
that would follow our acquisition of the Philip- 
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pines. They responded to the memory of the 
courage of the lone individual who faced the 
flaming patriotism of Congress and country in 
the grip of Spanish War victory frenzy, who 
faced it to the end and with the last ounce of 
the vestiges of his earthly energies. 

And if Time cares, Time will read William 
Vincent Byars’ An American Commoner and find 
there the quotation from Dana in his Syn: 
“R. P. Bland is the only statesman produced in 
this country in the last quarter of the roth 
Century.” And Time may find the following 
in the Sun early in 1912: “We note that Champ 
Clark has selected Bill Stone as his campaign 
manager. Be careful, Champ, remember what 
Stone did to Bland at Chicago.” And if Tive 
is not, history will be concerned with what hap- 
pened at Chicago: That Bland led without any 
sort of organized support and that he failed 
of two-thirds [majority for the presidential 
nomination] because he was sold out when he 
refused to join the Gang. That, earlier, he re- 
fused to have anything to do with the campaign 
when he had found that he was in the hands 
of the man the Gang had selected as his manager, 
He not only refused to leave his farm, he refused 
to permit the telegraph company to run a wire 
to his farm home; he refused, in short, the 
highest measure of success. And history will 
be interested in why he refused. Three years 
later, did not this same man, Stone, shout and 
wave at his cohorts in State convention that “/ 
am in favor of taking.the Philippines, I am in 
favor of taking everything in sight”? ... 

Joun Bianp 

Hill City, S. Dak 
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Virginia’s Colored Friends 

Sirs: 

Jn your issue of May 9, you caption a reference 
“Slave Virginia” as “Yankee Common Sense,” 
Your reference to lynching in Virginia is so 
worded as to imply that it is quite an ordinary 
happenstance. Time, which purports to know all 
things, may well refer its readers to the number 
of lynchings which have occurred in Virginia 
and compare such outlawry to what goes on in 
sections where it is, I presume, felt that “Yankee 
Common Sense” controls the will of the people. 

On the same page containing your reference 
to lynching, you recite merely the facts, with 
little or no expression of your own, of the only 
case on record so far as I know, of mob law, 
pulling a judge off the bench, and, in the essence 
of things, except for actual death, lynching him 

Strange it is that to many otherwise intelligent 
persons north of the Mason & Dixon Line, any- 
thing that happens below the Line is reported to 
the world as evidence of the ignorance, blood- 
thirstiness and injustice of the inhabitants of the 
South. 

Practically any municipality, with the 
exception of such cities as Richmond, Louisville 
Charleston, and New Orleans, is referred to as 
a “hick” village. 

When will people, who allow their imagina- 
tions to dictate what they write, learn if there 
has ever been an example of fair treatment and 
devotion between two races so widely different 
in color and status, it is to be found in the 
tolerant relationship of the Virginian and others 
of his class in the South, and the devotion toward 
him of his colored friends! 

LAURENCE C. WITTEN 


to 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, Laird 5S, Golds 
borough, Frank Norris, Myron Weiss. We 
Contributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. 
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Trustees of the 23-year-old Yeon Office Building, 
Portland, Oregon, acted immediately when they 
noticed a falling-off in renewals and new tenants. 
They retained De Young, Moscowitz & Rosenberg, 
Architects. A new elevator system ($85,000) and a 
new lobby ($21,000) promptly brought new tenants, 
increased the renewal rate, added 20 years to the 
useful life of the building. 


New Eeonomy,. New Attractiveness. New Tenants 


eee Thanks to the Architect 


lr your building lacks tenant-appeal, if 


you are worried by the low rate of renewals and 
new leases, call in your architect at once. Ask him 
to tell you how little it will cost to modernize your 
building. Ask him how quickly a modernization 
job can pay for itself. (In the building pictured 
here, for example, $3,440 of the total expense was 
the cost of building a small store where formerly 


had been waste lobby space. Before completion 


the store was rented on a long lease at $1,800 a 
year.) 

Your architect’s experience and training have 
taught him how best to make each building serve 
its unique purpose; how to conserve existing mate- 
rials to best advantage; how to install new equip- 
ment most economically. For the sake of your own 
balance sheet, call in your architect at once while 


building and remodeling costs are still low. 


The Arehitectural Forum 


® The Architectural Forum is publishing these advertisements in 


the interests of America’s trained architects. 


For 40 years The 


Architectural Forum has been serving architects. And architects have 
shown their appreciation. For many years every survey has shown 
The Architectural Forum first choice magazine of leading architects. 


TELEPHONE LINES... . putting 
her in instant two-way commu- 
nication with a larger world— 
broadening her interests and ex- 
tending her influence—render- 
ing more simple the important 
business of managing a house- 
hold. No item of home equip- 
ment contributes more to the 
security, the happiness and the 
efficiency of millions of women 
than the telephone. 


The telephone has helped to 


make the nationaneigh borhood 


AMERICAN 


TELEPHONE 


and keep you close to people and 
places. Quickly, and at small 
cost, you can talk with almost 
any one, anywhere... in the 
next block, the next county, a 
distant state, or on a ship at sea. 

There are times when being 
‘‘in touch”’ is vital, urgent... 
a sound in the night, a whiff of 
smoke, a sudden illness. There 
are times when the mere con- 
venience of the telephone gives 
it an important place among 


life’s mecessities . . . to shop 


AND 


TELEGRAPH 





from your home, to chat with 


a friend, to handle, quickly and 
efficiently, the varied duties of 
a busy household. And there 
are times—many times daily— 
when the telephone is the indis- 
pensable right arm of business. 

To make this possible, the 
Bell System provides millions 
of miles of wire and the ser- 
vices of an army of trained em- 
ployees. They stand ready to 
answer your call; they offer 


you the service of a friend. 






COMPANY 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Roosevelt Week 


President Roosevelt snapped on_ his 
radio with more than usual interest and 
anticipation one morning last week. The 
world was still ringing with applause for 
his public appeal to the heads of 54 na- 
tions to keep the peace and cut offensive 
armaments. Now, over the radio, would 
come the first practical test of his words 
Chancellor Hitler was addressing the 
Reichstag. Not until he was half way 
through was his speech cut in for U. S. 
broadcasting. Then President Roosevelt, 
listening intently, translated aloud in 
snatches as the German phrases came over 
the ocean: “Germany is ready to join a 
solemn non-aggression pact. . Ger- 
many would be ready to dissolve its whole 
military establishment if. . . . The Ger- 
man Government sees in the English plan 
a possible basis... .” The President 
stayed to hear a summary translation of 
the whole address (see p. 12). When he 
walked out of the study he felt he had suc- 
ceeded in supplying Germany with a ladder 
on which to climb back aboard the peace- 
bound international bandwagon. 

President Roosevelt's next internationa! 
move was toward France and her demand 
for security before disarmament. He in- 
formed the resurrected Geneva Confer- 
ence, through Ambassador-at-Large Nor- 
man Davis, that the. U. S. was ready to 
consult with other powers on defining and 
bridling aggressor nations—provided arms 
were actually reduced (see p. 14). 

Real progress towards Disarmament 
was the necessary prelude for next month's 
World Economic Conference. Prepara- 
tions for that also occupied the President 
last week. As his first three delegates he 
picked Secretary of State Hull, Ohio's 
James Middleton Cox, his Democratic 
running mate in the 1920 national cam- 
paign, and Senator Key Pittman of silver- 
producing Nevada, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. Four 
more were sought. The President tried to 
induce Senator Hiram Johnson, California 
Republican, to join the party but that 
old xenophobic isolationist hesitated. The 
U.S. delegation will sail May 31, on a per 
diem allowance of $8, compared to the $20 
drawn by U. S. delegates on the London 
Naval Conference three years ago. Also 
under consideration by the President was 
4 second-string conference delegation, to 
be based in Washington and built around 
Assistant Secretary of State Moley. This 
delegation would keep the President in- 
formed of what was going on at London, 
advise him on moves and counter-moves. 

Meanwhile Secretary Hull drafted and 
tedrafted legislation which would give the 


U. S. delegation authority to strike tariff 
bargains at London. President Roosevelt 
pondered sending such a measure to Con- 
gress before adjournment about June to 

Continuing his White House talks on 

world economics, President Roosevelt last 
week saw Chinese Minister of Finance 
T. V. Soong and Mexican Minister of Fi- 
nance Alberto Pani on silver-stabilization. 
Next on his calling list was Viscount Kiku- 
jiro Ishii, Japanese Privy Councillor, on 
his way as chief delegate to the London 
Conference. 
@ One night last week NBC got the White 
House Portico Quartet to sing “Home on 
the Range” over a network. The quartet: 
Roosevelt Secretary Marvin McIntyre, 
United Press’s Fred Storm, Chicago Trib- 
une’s John Boettiger, Universal Service's 
Edward Roddan.* President Roosevelt in- 
terrupted a White House conference on 
the National Recovery Act to listen in. 
When the singers finished, the President 
telephoned the broadcasting studio. Dis- 
guising his voice he got the quartet leader 
on the wire. Approximately the following 
dialog then took place: 

President: That’s a fine act you've got. 
I could sign you up fora regular job. 

Leader: We're not looking for a job. 
Who's this speaking? 

President: Never mind. J’d like to get 
your bunch under contract for a perform- 
ance once a week. How about it? 

Leader: Who the hell are you? 

President: I'm the advertising manager 
of Cascarets. 
@ President 


Roosevelt took Harry L. 

* Associated Press removed its Francis Stephen- 
son from the original quartet in line with its 
policy to permit no broadcastjng of its news 
facilities. 
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Hopkins away from New York’s Governor 
Lehman as State Relief Administrator, ap- 
pointed him Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator to disburse the Govern- 
ment’s new $500,000,000 fund. Adminis- 
trator Hopkins declared that the peak of 
unemployment was passed. 

@ Other appointments by the President: 
Stephen Bernard Gibbons of New York 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; 
Herbert Jackson Drane of Florida to be a 
Federal power Commissioner; Conway P. 
Coe of Maryland to be Commissioner of 
Patents; Fred W. Johnson of Wyoming to 
be Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. Ewin Lamar Davis, Tennessee 
“lame duck,” brother of Ambassador-at- 
Large Norman Davis, got a minor job as 
trade commissioner. 

@ The press of public business last week 
forced President Roosevelt to cancel his 
engagement to open Chicago's Century of 
Progress Fair May 27. Neither could Vice 
President Garner go. Postmaster General 
Farley, the Administration’s routine ban- 
queteer and speechifier, took the assign- 
ment. Chicago’s Mayor Kelly cheerfully 
declared a “Let’s Go, Chicago” week. 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 

The House: 
@ Agreed (259-to-112) to the conference 
report on the Tennessee Valley Authority 
bill; sent the bill to the President (see p 
10). 
@ Passed (211-to-4) a Senate bill to con 
fer Bachelor of Science degrees on Army 
graduates at West Point, Navy graduates 
at Annapolis, Coast Guard graduates at 
New London. 
@ Received from its Banking & Currency 
Committee and debated a bank reform bill 
by Alabama’s Steagall. 

The Senate: 
q@ Continued its impeachment trial of 
California’s Judge Louderback (see p. 9). 
@ Received from committee and agreed 
to take up next a bank reform bill by Vir- 
ginia’s Glass. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Clean Talk 


“It is directed that all commanding of- 
ficers take immediate steps to eradicate 
the undesirable habit of profane and ob- 
scene language and to take suitable dis- 
ciplinary action in the case of each in- 
fraction reported.” 

—Order to the U. 
from its Commander-in-Chief, 
Richard Henry Leigh. 


S. Fleet last week 
Admiral 








INDUSTRY 


wo-Year Pian 


“A national emergency productive of 
widespread unemployment and disorgan- 
ization of industry . is hereby de- 
clared to exist.” 

So began what might easily have been 
mistaken for a dictator’s proclamation 
upon first seizing national power. Actu- 
ally it was a measure about to become law 
of the land. The striking words prefaced 
the National Industrial Recovery Bill 
which President Roosevelt sent to Con- 
gress last week for immediate enactment. 
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of powerful trade associations, was to be 
pampered back to economic health while 
the little independent manufacturer, for 
whose protection the Anti-Trust laws 


were first passed, was to become an out- 
law. 


On the surface and in most official 
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BUDGETEER DOUGLAS, SECRETARY Woop1In, CHAIRMAN DOUGHTON 


House members saw the significance. 


After weeks of talk the 4,000-word meas- 
ure represented the grand climax of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s domestic attack on the 
Depression, his Two-Year Plan “to put 
people to work.” 

The legislation, for all the powers it 
gave the President to put Government 
and Business into “partnership,” con- 
tained few surprises. As a price for having 
the Anti-Trust laws suspended, each in- 
dustry was to draft and subscribe to a 
fair trade code to be approved by the 
President. Each such code was to ration 
production so that some plants would net 
work 24 hours per day while others stood 
idle, to reduce working hours so that more 
employes could find jobs, to set up a 
minimum wage so that sweatshop opera- 
tors could not steal the market, to give 
labor a free hand so that it could organize 
and bargain collectively. Industrial mi- 
norities which refused to subscribe to ma- 
jority codes could be put out of business, 
if necessary, by the President’s power to 
set up a rigorous licensing system.* Any 
industry which failed to draft a code sat- 
isfactory to the White House could have 
a ready-made one forced upon it by the 
Government. “Big Business,” in the form 

*Grave constitutional doubts were raised as 
to the Government’s power to restrict or deny 
by license an individual’s right to pursue what- 
ever honest business he chooses. Cited was last 
year’s Supreme Court decision in an Oklahoma 
ice case in which such a license system was 
voided as a violation of the “due process of law” 
clause (Time, April 4, 1932). 





explanations voluntary partnerships were 
called for but deep down in the new law 
were large penal powers which gave a de- 
termined Government the whip hand over 
the toughest business. 

The new law’s operation is definitely 
limited to two years from the date of its 
enactment. If President Roosevelt can- 
not get the country back on its feet in 
that time he may well feel that no one 
else can. If he does the job sooner, he can 
terminate the Government control sys- 
tem by simple proclamation, thereby noti- 
fying the nation and the world that the 
Depression is over. 

Part Two of the National Recovery 
Act was President Roosevelt’s colossal 
public works program. For this purpose 
$3,300,000,000 was to be raised by Fed- 


eral bond issues which, with other 
“extraordinary” budget expenditures, 


would probably put the Public Debt to an 
all-time high.* The proceeds were to be 
lent to states, counties and municipalities 
on a 30-to-70 basis. It was estimated that 
each billion dollars would put 1,000,000 
men to work constructing bridges, laying 
roads, clearing slums, eliminating grade 
crossings, building war ships. Private in- 
dustry was to get no cash from the Gov- 
ernment, on the ground that the Treasury, 
unable to supply all-comers, should avoid 
discrimination by supplying none. 


*On May 31, 1919 the Public Debt reached a 
record of $26,596,701,648. On April 30, 
it stood at $21,441,200,176. 
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In his special message accompanying 
the measure President Roosevelt pointed 
out that $220,000,000 per year would have 
to be raised by fresh taxation to service 
the Treasury’s borrowings. But he left 
the job of finding new sources of revenue 
to the House Ways & Means Committee, 
Only if it floundered in indecision would 
he submit his own tax recommendations, 
Capitol Hill grumbled that he was spon- 
soring the popular spending provision of 
the bill but leaving the unpopular taxing 
duty to Congress. For the first time since 
his election he mentioned Repeal by 
shrewdly pointing out that liquor taxes 
eventually would yield enough new rev- 
enue “wholly to eliminate these temporary 
re-employment taxes.”* 

Promptly the Ways & Means Committee 
was summoned into session by its new 
chairman, Robert Lee Doughion, a tall, 
lanky backwoodsman who farms and 
raises stock at Laurel Springs, N. C. For 
22 undistinguished years he has served in 
the House, mostly in his office doing small 
chores for his constituents. Seniority 
rather than financial ability raised him to 
his present eminence. A bitter opponent 
of the Sales Tax, he helped to lead last 
year’s House revolt against that levy. 

First witness before the committee was 
small, smiling Secretary of the Treasury 
Woodin. He had not been asked to sit in 
on the White House conferences which 
drafted the Industrial Recovery Bill, was 
therefore unable to explain its operation. 
After a few brief pleasantries, he intro- 
duced hard-driving young Director of the 
Budget Douglas as his spokesman. Com- 
mittee members who had heard many a 
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Wide World 
GENERAL Hucu SAMUEL JOHNSON 


“My major thought is IT may not be the 
most competent.” ' 


story that Mr. Woodin had 


*Up to last week Michigan, Wisconsin, Wye- 


ming, Rhode Island, New York and New Jerse) 
had ratified the Repeal Amendment. 








been  side- 
tracked by the Administration, that Budg- 
eteer Douglas was actually running the 
Treasury, did not miss the significance. 
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For hours Director Douglas ably ex- 
pounded the details of the measure he had 
helped to write. 

He presented a variety of tax methods, 
by a combination of which the needed 
$20,000,000 could be raised. Normal in- 
come taxes increased from 4% and 8% to 
6% and 10%, their application to stock 
dividends and an additional }¢ tax on gas- 
cline would do the trick. The same income 
and dividend taxes added to taxes of 1o¢ 
per Ib, on tea, 5¢ on coffee beans, 5¢ on 
cocoa beans would also accomplish the 
purpose. If normal and dividend taxes 
were upped to 8% and 12% slight in- 
creases in the telephone and admission 
levies would put the revenue program 
across. By itself a 149% general manufac- 
turers’ sales tax, without exemptions, 
would raise $214,000,000. 

Budgeteer Douglas let the committee 
take its choice, hotly refused to be pinned 
down as to which method was the Ad- 
ministration’s choice. 

The committee's choice was soon forth- 
coming. By a vote of 13-to-9, it proposed 
to: 1) jack up normal income tax rates to 
6% and 10% (revenue: $46,000,000); 2) 
apply these rates to dividends (revenue: 
$83,000,000) ; 3) increase the gasoline levy 
from 1¢ to 13¢ per gal. (revenue: $92,- 
000,000). The sales tax went down and 
out without a fight. Later, on White 
House instructions, the committee voted 
to make the recovery bill a general tax 
measure, continuing the current “nuisance 
taxes” for an extra year. 

Hardly had President Roosevelt sub- 
mitted his measure to Congress than the 
Associated Press burst forth with a copy- 
righted story to the effect that General 
Hugh Samuel Johnson had been chosen to 
administer the new law. The A. P. was 
premature. President Roosevelt had not 
yet picked General Johnson as industrial 
dictator but probably would. Modest be- 
hind his gruff exterior, a small man with 
careless clothes and a tongue usually tart, 
General Johnson humbly declared: “My 
major thought is that I may not be the 
most competent man to handle this bill.” 

Born 50 years ago in Kansas, Hugh 
Johnson was graduated from West Point in 
1903, later took a law degree at the Uni- 
versity of California. He has written 
boys’ books about the army (Williams of 
West Point, Williams on Service). To him 
is generally credited the machinery for 
the Wartime draft, of which he was in 
executive charge under General Crowder. 
He set up the General Staff's Purchase, 
storage & Traffic Division to eliminate 
competitive government buying, sat on the 
War Industries Board with Bernard 
Mannes Baruch. Resigning from the army 
in ig1g as a Brigadier General, he joined 
the Moline (Ill.) Plow Co. of which 
George Nelson Peek, new administrator 
of the Farm Relief Act, was president. In 
1927 he went to Mr. Baruch at No. 120 
Broadway as economic expert and fact- 
tinder. Mr, Baruch lent him to President 
Roosevelt to help draft the Industrial Re- 
covery Act. With his man Peek running 
griculture and his man Johnson running 
industry, Mr. Baruch indeed loomed as 
Washington’s greatest backstage power 
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JUDICIARY 
Shortridge’s Protégé 

Day after day last week Vice President 
Garner mounted his Senate rostrum, 
turtled his chin gravely down into his col- 
lar and ordered big-bodied Sergeant-at- 
arms Chesley W. Jurney to proclaim as 
follows: 

“Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Hear Ye! All 
persons are commanded to keep silence on 
pain of imprisonment while the Senate of 
the United States is sitting for the trial of 
the articles of impeachment exhibited by 
the House of Representatives against 
Harold Louderback, judge of the district 
court of the northern district of Cali- 
fornia.” 

The Senate was performing its rarest 
and highest constitutional duty before half- 
empty galleries. Even Senators had to be 


od | 











“SAM” LEAKE 


The Senate fetched him ona stretcher. 


rounded up each morning and herded into 
the chamber to make up an impeachment 
court quorum. Directly before the dais 
was a table at which witnesses stood to give 
their testimony. Because Senators could 
not hear the witnesses’ awed whispers, 
a gilded loudspeaker system was installed 
in the chamber for the first time in history. 
At one side of the dais was set a second 
oblong table behind which clustered the 
House managers, headed by Judiciary 
Chairman Sumners, who were prosecuting 
the charges. At the other side was a third 
table where rigidly upright sat Defendant 
Louderback, flanked by Attorneys James 
M. Hanley and Walter H. Linforth. Judge 
Louderback’s hands were folded over his 
paunch and his pale drawn face, with its 
puffy, unblinking eyes, was a mask of 
haughty indifference. Senators, exalted 
from their réle of legislators to that of 
judges in a court from which there is no 
appeal, listened hour after hour to the 
flow of evidence, but could make no 
speeches. Now & then one of them would 
scribble a question on a bit of paper, send 
it up to the dais to be put to a witness. As 
presiding justice Vice President Garner 





monotonously ruled evidence in & out of 
the record. The atmosphere of the trial 
suggested that of a church on a summer 
Sunday. 

Last February the House voted five 
articles of impeachment against Judge 
Louderback (Time, March 6). Their gist 
was that he had abused his judicial power 
in receivership cases, had been guilty of 
“tyranny and oppression, favoritism and 
conspiracy which brought the administra- 
tion of justice into disrepute.” Original 
complainant against Judge Louderback, 
who was appointed in 1928 by President 
Coolidge on the say-so of then Senator 
Samuel Shortridge, was the San Francisco 
Bar Association. He was accused of ap- 
pointing Lawyer Samuel Shortridge Jr. to 
at least one fat receivership, dismissing a 
receiver who refused to appoint as his 
attorney a lawyer of the judge's choosing, 
of granting excessive fees to his appoint- 
ees, of picking incompetents to serve as 
receivers. It took the House managers 
four days to put before the Senate a mass 
of technical evidence in support of their 
charges. Vetoing his counsels’ motion for 
dismissal, Judge Louderback insisted upon 
presenting a full defense in hope of com- 
ple te exoneration. Receivers whom he had 
appointed appeared to deny they had split 
fees with him 

Unseen by the Senate judges last week 
was a grey-haired oldster of San Francisco 


whose testimony the House managers 
claimed was vital to the prosecution. His 
name was W. S. (“Sam”) Leake. Before 


liquor sent him reeling into the gutter, he 
used to be managing editor of the old San 
Francisco Morning Call. Later he turned 
religious, stopped drinking, became a faith 


healer (his phrase: “metaphysical stu- 
dent”). His “treatments” consisted of in- 

ction in “right thinking.” His patients 
paid him as they chose No fool, “Sam” 


Leake knew many an important San Fran- 


ciscan, including Senator Shortridge whose 
son & wite he “treated.” Through the 
Shortridges he met Harold Louderback 
They became intimate friends. As a State 


judge, Louderback appointed Leake to at 
two court positions. As a Federal 
Judge, Louderback used Leake’s Fairmont 
Hotel room (No. 26) for years as a hide- 
away while he was having divorce difti- 
culties with Mrs. Louderback in another 
county. Many of the Louderback receiv- 
ers took Leake “treatments.” 

The House members charged that 
“Sam” Leake, for all his pious exterior, 
was the real brains behind Judge Louder- 
back, that he arranged receivership ap- 
pointments, split fees, paid the Judge’s 
bills. Last week “Sam” Leake in San 
Francisco pleaded that he was too old and 
ill to attend the Senate trial as a sum- 
moned witness. The Senate issued a 
bench warrant, provided him with a nurse 
for the trip across the continent. 

This week “Sam” Leake, clad in a dress 
ing gown and wrapped in was 
wheeled on to the Senate floor to deny any 
part in a receivership conspiracy. He had 
he said, recommended only one receiver to 
Judge Louderback. He had paid for the 
hotel room but his friend always repaid 
him 


least 


sheets, 





WOMEN 


Leaguers Confer 

With a good deal more seriousness than 
would have been evidenced at a similar 
meeting three or four years ago, the young 
ladies of the Junior League last week held 
their annual national conference in Phila- 
delphia. There were luncheons and a visit 
to socialite Mrs. Richard Haughton’s rock 
gardens, but for the most part the session 
had the aspect of a four-day retreat for 
political education. 

A pilgrimage to Valley Forge followed 
an address to the Junior Leaguers by 
President Marion Edwards Park of Bryn 
Mawr on “clear thinking and honesty in 
projects undertaken.” President Gertrude 
Ely of the Pennsylvania League of Women 
Voters—who felt “inflated” rather than 
depressed by the times—advised the 
Leaguers to “keep newspaper clippings of 
important events in order to become fa- 
miliar with history in the making.” Owen 
D. Young stood up and placed the blame 
for the Depression squarely upon the U. S. 
attitude towards War Debts. 

A resolution inspired by strike-leading 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot (Time, May 15) was 
passed suggesting that “the Junior League 
acquaint its members with wage and work- 
ing conditions that prevail in the factories, 
shops and stores in their own neighbor- 
hoods and to take an active part, through 
the molding of a civic consciousness, to 
secure the eradication of such unhealthy 
and uneconomical conditions as may 
threaten the welfare of our citizens.” 

After recommending that Leagues re- 
duce national dues, discussing tea room 
management, organization bookkeeping 
and social service work, the Leaguers 
voted to continue annual meetings, ad- 
journed. Next year’s will be at Toronto. 


RELIEF 


Five Weeks, 5% 


To whip up some of the oldtime spirit 
that characterized the trimmer, grimmer 
A. E. F., President Roosevelt’s Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the army of jobless 
forestry workers, last week commenced 
publishing its own weekly, Happy Days 
(“The Newspaper with a Smile”). Edited 
from Washington by Melvin Ryder, Vol. I 
No. 1 was frankly imitative of the A. E 
F.’s Stars & Stripes. Cartoonist Abian An- 
ders (“Wally”) Wallgren of Stars & Stripes 
supplied humorous sketches of C. C. C. 
camp life. A Cyrus Leroy Baldridge draw- 
ing (‘Peeling Spuds”) was reprinted from 
Stars & Stripes. Pages of photographs 
showed enlistment lines, chow lines. tent 
lines, work lines. For the benefit of those 
who did not know what they swore to, 
the 237-word C. C. C. enlistment oath was 
reprinted. Local camp news appeared un- 
der such headings as “ ‘Sing in Rain’ at 
Hills Grove,” ““Things ‘Nice’ at Allenton.” 

‘“Camp Perkins Is Busy,” “Two AWOLs 

Come Back.” Offered was a $5 prize for 
the best nickname for C. C. C. worker 
to match the A. E. F.’s “doughboy.” 
Happy Days was priced at $1 for six 
months—one day’s pay for each C. C. C 
volunteer. 
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Arthur Ernest Morgan, 55, president of j 


By no means ready, however was Hapfy 
Days’ public. President Roosevelt origi- 
nally set C. C. C. at 250,000 young jobless. 
This was upped to 275,000 to include a 
special group of bonus-seeking veterans. 
Up to last week C. C. C. enlistments to- 
talled 62,500, of whom 50,000 either had 
not yet been mustered into service or were 
still being “conditioned” in Army camps. 
After five weeks only 12,500 men or 5% 
of the original planned total had reached 
the woods. Director Fechner announced 
plans to have his army recruited to full 
strength by July 1. 


CONSERVATION 

Valley of Vision 

With six pens and a happy smile Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week brought into 
being the Tennessee Valley Authority, an- 
other administrative engine for planned 
economy. Modeled after the Port of New 
York Authority, this independent Federal 
agency, with its own credit and its own 
crew, is to undertake what the President 
had called “the widest experiment ever 
conducted by a government”—the indus- 
trial development of a 640,000-sq. mi. 
watershed. Its domain starts in the wooded 
heights of the Cumberland and Great 
Smoky Mountains, sweeps down past 
Knoxville and Chattanooga, dips into Ala- 
bama at Muscle Shoals, turns north 
through the rolling farm lands of Tennes- 
see and Kentucky and comes to an end 
at Paducah on the Ohio. In this vast basin 
the U. S. Government is not only going 
into business on a grand scale but is in- 
viting U. S. Industry to 
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join it in a 




















ARTHUR ERNEST MorGAN 


His domain: 640,000 sq. mi. 


project which may change the whole 
economic character of the central South 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Act, as 
signed at the White House, specifically 
called for three administrators who believe 
heart & soul in the wisdom and feasibility 
of its manifold purposes. For chairman 
President Roosevelt promptly appointed 
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Ohio's Antioch (““‘Work & Study”’) Coilege 
An engineer of much experience, Chairmay 
Morgan has been fascinated by water an¢ 
its uses since as a youngster he roved the 
Minnesota prairie. He wrote the Minne. 
sota and Arkansas drainage codes, helped 
with those of Mississippi, Ohio, Colorady 
and New Mexico. He tamed the wil 
Miami River aiter it had flooded Dayto; 
in 1913. Since 1920 he has built Antioch 
College up from an obscure experiment ty 
a vigorous college with 650 enrolled and 
a big waiting list. 

Chairman Morgan’s assigned objectives 
are as follows: 1) flood control works 
along the Tennessee River to even up its 
flow between a March torrent and an 
October trickle; 2) a g-ft. channel for 
navigation from Knoxville to Paducah 
(650 mi.); 3) reforestation of marginal 
lands to prevent soil erosion and to suppy 
the next generation with a timber crop; 
1) decentralization of indusiry so_ thet 
Tennessee Valley residents may live on 
farms while working in factories; 5) 
manufacture of fertilizer; 6) production 
and distribution of cheap hydroelectric 
power. For these purposes the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is permitted to sell its 
own 33°, bonds, but not underwritten by 
the U. S. Treasury. President Roosevelt 
estimated that the whole integrated pro}- 
ect, an old dream of his and of 
Nebraska’s Senator Norris, would su»py 
200.000 new jobs and stimulate the “back 
{o-the-land” movement. If it succeeds, he 
is ready to experiment similarly with tre 
valleys of the Missouri and the Columbia, 

Life blood of the whole Tennessee 
watershed plan is power. Its heart is the 
Wartime plant at Muscle Shoals. There 
the Government has sunk nearly $16;; 
000,000 in two nitrate plants, idle sinc 
1919, and the colossal Wilson Dam, fin- 
ished in 1925. What to do with ths 
national defense investment provided a 
13-year controversy ended by last weeks 
bill-signing. Henry Ford bid for it ani 
was turned down. Alabama Power Co. wr 
successfully offered to take it off. the 
Government’s hands. American Cyanamil 
Co.’s bid was also rejected. 

Throughout the long tiresome fight over 
policy, hollow-eyed Senator Norris held 
out doggedly for Government operation of 
Government property. Presidents Cool: 
idge and Hoover each vetoed a Muscle 
Shoals bill because it “put the Government 
into the power business.” After Presiden! 
Roosevelt signed the Tennessee Valley 
Authority bill for that very purpose, ht 
handed Senator Norris one of the pens 
used, saluted him as “the grandfather oi 
this legislation.” A 

With the Muscle Shoals plants, which 
have never produced a commercial pout! 
of nitrate and which many an expert nov 
considers obsolete, the Tennessee Valle) 
Authority is to experiment on fertilize 
production. It is free to ransack thi 
Patent Office files for new ideas with whid 
to bring its equipment up-to-date. 

The Wilson Dam power station today 
contains eight generators, with a combine 
rating of 260.000 h. p. The Tenness 
Valley Authority’s first step will be 
install ten more, at a cost of $5.000,000} 
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bringing the plant up to 610,000 h. p. 
Because of the Tennessee’s uneven flow, a 
dam and power plant will be built at Cove 
Creek, some 300 mi. upstream where the 
Clinch and the Powell rivers converge 
north of Knoxville, at a cost of about 
$35,000,000. The Cove Creek plant, with 
arating of 149,000 h. p., will be connected 
with the Wilson Dam plant by the Author- 
ity’s own transmission lines. Together they 
will produce two billion kilowatt-hours per 
year, to be distributed and sold over their 
own wires at a raie so low, presumably, 
that industries will scramble to move into 
the valley and use it. Thereafter the 
Government's agency may extend its 
power sphere until it reaches from Atlanta 
to St. Louis, from Cincinnati to New 
(rleans. Such a prospect is based on an 
Amy engineering survey to the effect that 
$1,200,000.000 invested in 149 plants along 
the Tennessee could develop 4,000,000 
h.p. which in turn would generate 25.800,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours per year at a 
switchboard price of 44 mills. 

Competition. Piggest lack in the Ten- 
nessee Valley project at present is con- 
sumers for this enormous supply of power. 
The valley today has a population of about 
2000,000. Two-thirds of it is served by 
six Commonwealth & Southern companies 
—Alabama Power, Tennessee Electric 
Power, Georgia Power, South Carolina 
Power, Mississippi Power, Gulf Power— 
with 431.965 customers on their lines. 
Electric Bond & Share’s Birmingham 
Electric Co., Tennessee Public Service and 
Memphis Power & Light serve 121,910 
more. Together these private companies 
are equipped to supply 339 more power 
than the area is using. When Muscie 
Shoals goes into operation, excess produc- 
tion will jump to 66%. 

In the Tennessee watershed Common- 
wealth & Southern companies have 20,000 
mi. of high tension wires, 17,000 mi. of 
local distributing lines. The ‘Tennessee 
Valley Authority may go into direct com- 
petition by means of its own lines to dis- 
tribute its own power. If this is ever done. 
Wendell L. Willkie, Commonwealth & 
Southern president, warned Congress that 
1 $400,000.000 .private investment woula 
be wiped out. 

Scandal. Almost as big news last week 
as the creation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was a wind of scandal that sud- 
denly whistled across Muscle Shoals. 

Since 1925 the War Department has 
contracted annually with Alabama Power 
Co. and Tennessee Electric Power Co. to 
dispose of its Wilson Dam power at 2 
mills per k.w.h. Both companies hooked 
their lines to the Government plant. They 
Were specifically forbidden to exchange 
their own surplus power by means of this 
connection. Last week’s charge was that 
they had so exchanged extra power. 
hereby depriving the Government of 
revenue and seriously damaging its elec- 
trical equipment. 

Last January Franklin Roosevelt, as 
President-elect, visited Muscle Shoa’s 


\ccording to the charge, Wilson Dam 
‘quipment was so rigged that day as to 
lool him and his party about what the 
Six 


power companies were really doing. 
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weeks ago Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
recalled to Government service Louis 
R. Glavis, sent him to Muscle Shoals as 
a secret investigator. Mr. Glavis was in 
the Department of the Interior under 
Taft’s Ballinger. For rendering a red-hot 
report on that Administration’s handling 
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Louis R. GLAvis 


He charged dam foolery. 
of fraudulent coal claims in Alaska, he 
was discharged. 

Last week Investigator Glavis was back 
in Washington with evidence which he 
said “only scratched the surface of the 
rottenness at Muscle Shoals.” He had log 
books, meter readings, secret orders and 
other documents which were turned over 
to the Department of Justice. Army en- 
gineers hotly denied that there had been 
any wrong-doing at Muscle Shoals. So did 
the two power companies concerned. 

One view of the Glavis charges was that 
they would establish, once and for all, the 
“Power Trust's” alleged attempt to dis- 
credit Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals. Another view was that they were 
shot off at this time to help launch the 
Tennessee Valley authority by starting a 
popular backfire against private utility 
operations. 


PROHIBITION 


Froth 

Beer put a froth of new revenue on last 
week’s Treasury announcement of April 
tax receipts. From April 7 to May 1, the 
$5-per-bbl. tax, the $1,000-per-year brew- 
ers’ tax, the $50-per-year wholesalers’ tax 
and the $20-per-year retailers’ tax netted 
the U. S. $9,138,863 in 35 States. At that 
rate (surely below actual) the U. S. would 
realize some $110,000.000 per year from 
beer. In 23 days beer-bibbers in New 
York contributed $2,290,686, in Pennsyl- 
vania $1,363,704, in Wisconsin $1,314,387 
By some hook. crook or accident Drv 
Kansas paid a Federal beer tax of $265.84. 


Tax revenue from 3.2% wine was $824 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Death of Gilbert 


To the Senate press gallery as usual one 
day last week went grey old Clinton Wal- 
lace (“Pop”) Gilbert, chief Washington 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and the New York Evening Post. 
He cocked a melancholy eye down into the 
chamber, saw nothing newsworthy. Back 
in the gallery anteroom, he sat down, took 
pencil & paper, wrote a short, simple 
“piece” for his journals. It told how U. S 
Business had swung in behind President 
Roosevelt’s program for fear of something 
more drastic. After lunch, Correspondent 
Gilbert went downtown, called on his good 
friend Joseph Patrick Tumulty, Wilson 
secretary. While there he was seized with 
a chill. At home during the night he de- 
veloped double pneumonia. Two days 
later he died, aged 61. 

The death of Gilbert was a political 
event because by his writings he helped 
more than most politicians to make poli- 
tics. Among the Washington correspond- 
ents he was an “elder statesman,” a peer 
of New York Herald Tribune’s Mark Sulli- 
van, Baltimore Sun’s Frank Kent, New 
York 7imes’s Arthur Krock. Catching the 
backstage whispers that made tomorrow's 
news, he interpreted the national scene in 
human values. From Paris in 191g he was 
one of the first to tell his readers that the 
Senate would reject the Treaty of 
Versailles. From Chicago in 1920 he had 
a long lead on his colleagues in predicting 
the Harding nomination. 

A large-framed, stooping man with a 
sad, heavily-lined face, Correspondent Gil- 
bert had none of the swaggering, hard- 
boiled mannerisms of the fictionized news- 
man. He was shy and reticent. He never 
hurried. His voice was almost a whisper. 
He kept picking his left thumb pad with 
his nails. Even more through his talk than 
through his writing ran a vein of weary 
cynicism. His private regard for publi: 
men was much lower than: his readers 
suspected. Twice married, he left four 
sons, three daughters. 

His newspaper career began on the old 
New York Press. Under him as associate 
editor (1913-18) the New York Tribune 
was revitalized by the hiring of Colyumist 
Franklin Pierce Adams (“F. P. A.”), the 
late Cartoonist Clare Briggs, Sportswriter 
Grantland Rice, War Correspondent Frank 
When ‘he went to Washington 
for the Curtis papers in 1918, Gilbert had 
to learn the job of political correspondent 
from the ground up. When he died last 
week, he was top. 

Principal author of the highly successful 
Mirrors of Washington (1921), Gilbert 
carried this type of political gossip over 
into his newspaper work. Written in an 
easy, limpid style, his “Daily Mirror of 
Washington,” widely syndicated, ranged 
from a discussion of the gold embargo to 
the U. S. Ambassador who, after making 
an English speech abroad. ignorantly ap- 
plauded its translation; from foreign trade 
problems to Secretary Woodin’s courtesy 
in refurnishing the Treasury Department’s 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Germany Will, the U.S. Too 

Ten o'clock at night. In the Beriin 
Chancellery last week Adolf Hitler locks 
himself in his study, alone with his sec- 
retary, to write a speech. World opinion 
inflamed by months of bombast and race 
persecution, hems Germany in. The Ge- 
neva Disarmament Conierence has been 
temporarily adjourned, stymied by Ger- 
many’s insistence, bluntly transmitted 
through Delegate Rudolf Nadolyny on 
Germany’s right to re-arm with tanks, 
planes, siege guns. Chancellor Hitler’s 
“voodwill envoy” to Britain, Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg has had to be hastily recalled 
before a storm of anti-Nazi demonstra- 
tions in London. Unofficial Jewish boy- 
cotting of German goods in Britain, 
France, the U. S. is wrecking foreign trade. 
There has been talk of re-applying Sanc- 
tions under the Versailles Treaty, the re- 
occupation of the Rhine bridgeheads by 
French and British troops, of an economic 
blockade under the League of Nations. 
Hitler has summoned the Reichstag to 
hear a vital speech on Germany’s foreign 
policy. .. 

As a practical statesman, there was but 
one thing for Adolf Hitler to do, back 
down, but how could he do it without 
losing face at home? At this point the 
world disarmament message of Franklin 
Roosevelt (TIME, May 22) came as a life 
saver. President Roosevelt had demanded 
immediate action by all the nations to 
save the world from chaos. Adolf Hitler’s 
speech might be not a change in policy, 
but a definite offer in response to a definite 
request. No sooner was the first o.icial 
translation off the wires than it was rushed 
to Hitler’s desk to remain under his eyes 
while he wrote his own speech. 

That afternoon he had had a secret con- 
ference with Old Paul von Hindenburg 
(still head of the German State, still able, 
technically, to demand the resignation of 
Chancellor Hitler) to which not Foreign 
Minister Baron von Neurath but Nazi 
Minister of the Interior Dr. Wilhelm Frick 
was the third party. Now he had to write 
a speech that was not for Germany alone, 
but for the entire world to hear. Hours 
passed, the door remained locked. At 4 
a. m. the tired secretary emerged to say 
that the first draft had been completed. 

At noon came the first hint that the 
speech would not be another Nazioration 
but a sober declaration to the world of 
official German opinion of all parties. 
Adolf Hitler went into a huddle with none 
less than his ancient enemy, onetime Re- 
publican Chancellor Heinrich Briining 
There had also been a telegram from 
Benito Mussolini. 

Nazi leaders were summoned to learn 
the substance of the speech but not even 
they were allowed to touch the manuscript. 
Complained one to reporters: 

“IT can’t even get the manuscript into 
my hands for a moment to give you an 
exact estimate of its length, so anxiously is 
our leader guarding it.” 

Three o’clock that afternoon the gal- 
leries and orchestra of the Kro!l Overa 


House, temporary seat of the Reichstag, 
were jammed. The entire diplomatic corps 
was there: deputies and Nazi_ officials 
jammed the aisles. Prominent in the dis- 
tinguished visitors’ gallery was Former 
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Junternational 


HITLER 


“‘“Germanization’ is unknown to us.” 


Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, in uni- 
form. In his brown shirt, Adolf Hitler 
soberly mounted the rostrum and began 
to read his speech, seldom lifting his eyes 
from his manuscript, indulging in none ot 
his usual oratorical flourishes. Excerpts: 

“All problems at present causing unrest 
are founded on the shortcomings of the 
peace treaty, which proved unable clearly 
and sensibly to solve the most important 
and most decisive questions at that time or 
for all the future. ... 

“The three viewpoints which dominate 
our revolution in nowise run counter to the 
interests of the rest of the world: Firstly, 
the prevention of the threatening Com- 
munist upheaval and the construction of a 
people’s State in which classes and callings 
are united, a State founded upon the con- 
ception of property as the basis of our 
culture; secondly, the solution of the 
now pressing social problems by bringing 
an army of millions of pitiful unemployed 
into production useful to all; thirdly, the 
re-establishment of a stable and authorita- 
tive government... . 

“Our Nationalism is a principle that 
binds us universally as a Weltanschauung 
[philosophy]. While we cling with bound- 
less love and faith to our own people, we 
respect the national rights of other na- 
tions out of the same feeling, and it is our 
heartfelt desire to live with them in peace 
and friendship. Therefore the idea of 
‘Germanization’ is unknown to us. 

“The spirit and mentality of the last 
century, which believed one could prob- 
ably make Germans out of Poles and 
Frenchmen, is exactly and in the same 
measure as foreign to us as we passion- 
ately oppose every contrary attempt upon 
us. 











“According to League of Nations fig. 
ures, France possesses of airplanes jp 
service 3,046, Belgium 350, Poland 709, 
Czechoslovakia 670 to which are added 

thousands of armored cars, heaw 
guns poison gases. - Has not 
Germany more right, in view of its de. 
fenselessness and lack of weapons, to 
demand security than the armed States 
interbound by coalitions? . Germany 
is ready to join any solemn non-aggression 
pact . . . and is ready immediately to en- 
dorse the American President’s mag- 
nanimous proposal to put up the powerful 
United States as a guarantor of peace. 

“Germany would be ready without fur 
ther ado to dissolve its whole military es. 
tablishment and destroy the scanty rem: 
nant of arms left it if neighboring nations 
unreservedly do the same. . Germany 
is in the main agreed to accept a transi- 
tional period of five years for the estab- 
lishment of its national security, in the 
expectation that after this period Ger 
many’s real equalization with other ni 
tions will occur. . The German Gov- 
ernment sees in the English plan a possi- 
ble basis for solution of this question 

“The German Government and German 
people will not. however. under any cit- 
cumstances, submit to being compelled to 
affix their signature to anything that would 
be tantamount to perpetuating Germanys 
disqualification. . . . As a nation under 
perpetual stigma it also would be difficult 
for us to remain within the League of Na- 
tions.” 

Applause was brief but sincere. The 
whole audience rose and sang Deutschland 
Uber Alles as Adolf Hitler marched from 
the room. 


Reactions. Like millions of other U.§ 
citizens, Franklin Roosevelt heard the last 
half of the Hitler speech and a summar- 
ized translation over his own radio set in 
the White House. He expressed himsel! 
as “very much pleased.” The strony 
anti-Nazi New York Times said: “His 
speech will come as a great relief to th 
world which feared that it might be 
much worse than it is. ... So far as 
words go, Hitler has done much to re- 
assure opinion in other nations. But they 
will not cease to ask whether the appro- 
priate deeds are to follow.” 

London was encouraged but still a bit 
suspicious. Said the Daily Telegraph: 

“The sentiment in this country in favor 
of conceding its fairness would have been 
overwhelming had it not been for the gen- 
eral militaristic developments in Germany 
recently and the recrudescence and flaun': 
° % 7 . . ’ - 
ing of pre-War ideas in pre-War jal 
guage. is 

Paris reacted as might have been et 
pected. Wrote Le Journal: “The speech i 
superficially moderated, but, actually, its 
a formidable attack on the Versailles 
Treaty.” if 

Added Le Petit Journal: “It is evider! 
that the Hitler mildness was a result 0 
President Roosevelt’s note, also the cout 
sel of Premier Mussolini. Despite asstl) 
tions that there is no connection betwee! 
the Reichswehr and the Nazis, — 
has every reason to distrust.” 
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Revival at Rome. Almost immediately 
the stalled engine of Disarmament began 
chugging again. The world learned more 
about Hitler’s telegram from Mussolini. 
Whether or not it contained advice on the 
Hitler speech, it did contain a request for 
an important conference. Into an airplane 





International 


Prince Putip or HESSE 
For his father-in-law, a subtle compliment. 


climbed Prussian Premier Hermann Wil- 
helm Goring, a War ace grown beefy, to 
roar over the Alps to Italy for the second 
time. He was a far milder Goring than 
the one’ who flew to Rome and back last 
month. In Rome the official banner of 
the Fascist party flapped from the central 
balcony of Benito Mussolini’s huge Palazzo 
Venezia as signal that the Grand Council 
was meeting. Before seeing Mussolini, 
Premier Goring paid a little call which 
made oldtime diplomats smile. In Rome, 
Visiting his father-in-law, was handsome 
young Prince Philip of Hesse. Premier 
Goring brought him word that Adolf Hit- 
ler had just appointed him president of 
the Province of Hesse-Nassau. Prince 
Philip’s father-in-law is Vittorio Emmanu- 
ele of Italy. 

Premier Mussolini had already had im- 
portant interviews with British Ambas- 
sador Graham and French Ambassador de 
Jouvenel. After a two and a half hour 
session of the Fascist Grand Council the 
World learned the news: Benito Musso- 
lini’s Four-Power Peace Pact,* which all 
the world thought had been killed by the 
reservations of France and her allies, had 
risen in its winding sheet and walked again. 
Germany, Italy and Britain accepted most 
ot the reservations of France, the Am- 
bassadors signified their agreement and the 
pact was rushed to the four Governments 
lor approval. In its present form, the 
resurrected Mussolini Pact reads: 


*Provisions: Collaboration for peace between 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany; acceptance of 
the principle of revision of treaties; in the event 
of failure of full disarmament, gradual re-arma- 
ment for Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria; 
4 common line of action in world affairs by the 
lour Powers. 





TIME 


Foreign News——(Continued) 


1) The four Powers are bound for ten 
years not to use force to settle disputes. 

2) The Powers will not impose a solu- 
tion on any other nation. 

3) Treaty revision is mentioned as a 


possibility, without use of the words 
“necessary” or “desirable.” 

4) The provision for gradual re-arma- 
ment of Germany (equality within five 
years) if international disarmament breaks 
down, remains. 

5) The Powers agree once more to 
abide by Article X of the League Cov- 
enant maintaining the territory and politi- 
cal independence of all members of the 
League against external aggression. 

Geneva. Meanwhile things were pop- 
ping in other capitals. U. S. Ambassador- 
at-Large Norman Davis rushéd to Geneva 
followed by British Foreign Secretary Sir 
John Simon. In Paris there was a special 
Cabinet meeting out of which came long- 
haired Joseph Paul-Boncour, French For- 
eign Minister, to speed to Geneva too. 
Not only the Mussolini Peace Pact but 
the MacDonald Disarmament Plan (Time, 
March 27)* was walking again. Nazi Del- 
egate Nadolny (see p. 12), who nearly 
wrecked the conference fortnight ago, re- 
appeared in Geneva to say that Germany 
would now accept the MacDonald Plan 
without insisting on immediate re-arma- 
ment. 

This sudden speed, this series of definite 
results after long months of oratory and 
inaction seemed directly traceable to but 
one new force in international affairs: the 
friendly, smiling face of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He had demanded immediate 
action on disarmament. He was getting it 
because the Governments of Europe knew 
that the word they have been awaiting 
for the past 13 years was about to come 
from Washington. Delegates and specta- 
tors jammed the galleries of the League’s 
palace in Geneva to hear the third world- 
speech of the week 

Double Negative. The U. S. was about 
to flex its historic policy of isolation. 
Ambassador Davis phrased this decision 
in an immensely skillful double negative 
to weave between the hopes of Europe and 
the fears of Congress. The U. S. did not 
promise to act with Europe to maintain 
peace. It promised that it would refrain 
from hindering the actions of others. The 
meat of the Davis speech lay in its mid- 
dle. Excerpts: 

“We are not unaware of the difficulties 
which lie in the way of reduction in Arm- 
aments here. It is our very detachment 
from this situation which gives us hope 
that we may exert a helpful influence. 

. I shall take this opportunity to show 
what we are prepared to do... to bring 
armaments as soon as possible through suc- 
cessive down to the basis of a 
domestic police force 

“In particular, as emphasized by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, we are prepared to join 
other nations in abolishing weapons of an 
aggressive character. In particular 


stages 


*Provisions: Only 200,000 soldiers each for 
France, Germany, Italy, Poland; plus 200,000 
and 50,000 colonial troops for France and Italy, 
respectively; cutting down on heavy artillery, 
heavy tanks, bombing planes. 






we are willing to consult the other states 
in case of a threat to peace with a view to 
averting conflict. 

“Further than that, in the event that the 
States, in conference, determine that a 
State has been guilty of a breach of the 
peace in violation of its international obli- 
gations and take measures against the vio- 
lator, then, if we concur in the judgment 
rendered as to the responsible and guilty 
party, we will refrain from any action 
tending to defeat such collective effort 
which these States may thus make to re- 
store peace. 

[I. e. the U. S. would not insist on 
her right as a neutral to trade with a 
nation which by common consent had been 
“aggressive.” | 

“Finally we believe that a system of 
adequate supervision should be formu- 
lated to insure the effective and faithful 
carrying out of any measure of disarm- 
ament. 

“We are prepared to assist in this formu- 
lation and to participate in this super- 
vision. ... 

“It was with such a thought that the 
President proposed an undertaking by the 
nations that, subject to existing treaty 
rights, armed forces should not be sent 
across national frontiers. 

“In the long run we may come to the 
conclusion that the simplest and most 
accurate definition of an aggressor is one 
whose armed forces are found on alien soil 
in violation of treaties... .” 

So sharply did this last seem aimed at 
Japan’s position in China that the world 
cocked an eye at Washington, where 
Japan’s chief delegate to the London Con- 
ference, Viscount Ishii, was momentarily 
due, to sit on President Roosevelt’s famed 











AMBASSADOR-AT-LARGE Davis 


“Agegressor” =one whose armed forces ari 
found on alien soil. 


black leather couch and talk as friends. 
face to face, about what the world needed. 
It even looked as though President Roose- 
velt, having melted Europe’s frozen atti- 
tudes, was prepared to cool the runaway 
conflagration in Asia. 
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FRANCE 


Study in Bag-holding 
(See front cover) 

Within the week, world attention 
switched from Franklin Roosevelt to Adolf 
Hitler to Edouard Daladier. As the world 
had hoped—and guessed — Chancellor 
Hitler backed down, the immediate Ger- 
man crisis passed (see p. 12). What was 
France with the largest army in Western 
Europe, the largest gold reserve and an 
international position the envy of every 
other European nation, now going to do? 

The week’s events brought Premier 
Daladier plenty besides Hitler to ponder. 
First there was the domestic situation. 
The existence of a French Premier, never 
too secure, becomes most critical at 
Budget time. France’s budget, under con- 
sideration by the Senate for two weeks, 
comes up again for discussion by the 
Deputies this week. It cannot be balanced 
for 1933; as passed by the Senate last 
week it contained a deficit of $156,710,400. 
French Socialists under long-nosed Léon 
Blum served notice on the Radical- 
Socialist* Government of Premier Dala- 
dier that they would not support him un- 
less the proposed cuts were restored in 
wounded veterans’ and war widows’ 
pensions, and in expenditures for social 
service education. Opposition of the fire- 
eating Right parties is constant, but in 
Daladier’s own party a split is brewing 
with followers of Edouard Herriot, anxious 
to pay France’s defaulted debt to the U. S. 
at once. Daladier and disciples are for 
non-payment. As spokesman for the Right, 
Former Finance Minister Pierre Etienne 
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FLANDIN OF THE RIGHT 
His questions were the worid’s. 


Flandin popped up in the Chamber of 
Deputies last week and asked a number 
of questions that the world at large dearly 
wished to hear answered: 


Neither Radical nor Marxian Socialist is the 
Radical-Socialist Party of France. It is best 
compared to the left-wing members of the British 
Liberal Party. 


“As regards War Debts, will the French 
Government pay the Dec. 15 instalment 
and will she pay the June 15 instalment? 

“As concerns the monetary question and 
particularly the gold standard, is it true 
that the Premier said he would not go to 
London unless the dollar and the pound 
were first stabilized? 

“On the question of the distribution of 
gold stocks, what is the Government’s 
feeling? Also on the proposal for a gen- 
eral devaluation of the world’s currencies? 

“On bi-metallism what will be the 
French Government’s decision? 

“As regards raising world prices, the 
Government already seems to have agreed 
to it. . . . How is the Government going 
to reconcile this thesis with its internal 
policy of diminishing the cost of living? 

3 


Disarmament. Premier Daladier han- 
dled none of these dynamite sticks last 
week but he did tell the world what France 
was preparing to do on disarmament in the 
face of Chancellor Hitler’s conciliatory 
speech—Nothing. To the Senate, which 
was timidly suggesting a 5% cut in mili- 
tary expenditures, he announced: 

“All possible economies have already 
been made in a military way... . I'll 
never consent to any reduction in these 
items. . 

“At present it would be illusory to slow 
down the preparation of military material. 
Only tomorrow will we know whether the 
other peoples are ready to disarm. ... I 
affirm that we can have confidence in our 
army, and I affirm that our national de- 
fense is assured.” 

The French Press echoed approval. A 
Foreign Office spokesman announced: 

“Vesterday, Germany was regarded as 
a peril. Dare anyone suppose today that 
it is France and her allies who are trou- 
bling peace?” 

Terrier-like Inspector General Maxime 
Weygand asked the Supreme Council of 
National Defense to extend the period of 
compulsory military service from a year 
to 18 months because of the small size 
of the conscript classes of 1934-5-6, born 
in Wartime. The Military Governor of 
Paris, one-armed General Henri Gouraud, 
announced mass training for the Paris 
population against gas attack this summer, 
under the direction of that effervescent 
Corsican, Prefect of Police Jean Chiappe. 

Daladier. To keep his Government 
Premier Daladier had soon to answer the 
questions of M. Flandin, to tackle the 
problems they aroused. French reporters 
have one adjective for him, solide. Stocky, 
blue-eyed, pugnacious, he is no orator like 
Herriot or the late great Briand. He is 
acquiring Calvin Coolidge’s mid-term 
reputation for quict stability. 

But there is a difference in the Daladier 
and Coolidge personalities. Edouard Dala- 
dier was born near Avignon in Provence 
49 years ago, son of a baker. Though 
Edouard Daladier was no Separatist, a 
friend of his boyhood was the late great 
Poet Frédéric Mistral, reviver of the 
Provencal language. Desiring to be a 
school-teacher, Edouard Daladier entered 
a normal school and studied under a plump 
young man whose career was to parallel 


his from then on: Edouard Herriot, 

Edouard Daladier fought in the trenches 
with much éclat. He was cited and deco. 
rated several times. Those were the days 
when nice young ladies “adopted” men in 
the service, knitted them mufflers and 
wrote them letters. Muscular Edouard 
Daladier’s marraine was a Mlle Laffont, 














Underwood & Underwood 
GENERAL WEYGAND 
The War babies are ready for camp. 


daughter of a scientist. He met her on 
leave and married her. 

In 1919 Edouard Herriot, by now a ris- 
ing power in the Radical-Socialist Party, 
remembered his prize pupil and got him a 
seat in the Chamber of Deputies. He was 
a member of Herriot’s junket to Soviet 
Russia, joined the Herriot Cabinet in 1924 
as Minister of Colonies. Never catching 
the national spotlight, his influence in the 
party and in France grew & grew. He 
served in the 1926 Herriot Cabinet, fought 
ultra-Nationalist Raymond Poincaré per- 
sistently, was elected president of the 
Radical-Socialist Party in 1927, became 
leader of a party faction separate from 
his old teacher last winter. 

Edouard Daladier has the distinction 
of being the only French Premier ever to 
have been kidnapped. In 1929 two youn’ 
French Fascists rushed him off in a motor 
car, in an effort to prevent his speaking at 
Strasbourg. M. Daladier escaped, reached 
the meeting rumpled but determined to 
talk. 

Radicals and Radical-Socialists have an 
unofficial uniform in France: a soft black 
felt hat. The type of hat is left to the 
fancy of the wearer. M. Herriot wears 
a rather dumpy velour. Until he became 
Premier in January Edouard Daladiet 
wore a romantic fedora. His first move 1" 
office was to antiquate newspaper files 
throughout the world by shaving his 
mustache and buying a new hat: a stl! 
eminently correct black Homburg. 

Conference. Obviously M. Daladiers 
most important job will be steering his 
country through the 


Conference at London. He is well aware 
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that such meetings can be like snipe- 
hunting at night with bag and candle. It 
takes at least three to hunt snipe—one to 
hold the bag and two to enjoy the joke. 
Edouard Daladier is firmly determined 
that if the London Conference is a snipe 
hunt, it will not be France that is left 
holding the bag. She is already holding 
the gold standard bag, with pound, dollar, 
mark and lira all cut loose. She cannot 
devaluate her money further without risk- 
ing violent insurrection from hard-bitten 
French investors, who have already seen 
80% of their savings swept away in the 
inflation and demonetization of the franc 
in 1924-28. And France has few bargains 
to offer foreign countries in tariff trading. 
Most of her exports are luxuries, the last 
thing that most governments will reduce 
tariffs on. The average opinion of French 
businessmen last week was that unless the 
three principal currencies—dollar, pound 
and franc—reach de facto stabilization not 
after but before the London Conference 
opens, there is little point in France’s tak- 
ing part. Following this idea, wires were 
pulled from Paris last week to set up an 
international equalization fund, similar to 
the British pound equalization fund, to peg 
dollar, pound and franc at or near their 
present level. 

Empire. France’s ace-in-the-hole for 
the economic conference is her Colonial 
Empire, one-third the size of Britain’s, and 
with no cocky Dominions to fight for spe- 
cial rights and privileges. Several weeks 
ago, speaking in his old town of Orange 
where he once taught history, Premier 
Daladier warned the world that should the 
London Conference break down, France 
and her colonies are quite capable of be- 
coming a self-contained economic unit. At 
the Ministry of Commerce in Paris last 
week, Premier Daladier, a former Colonial 
Minister himself, sat down with a handful 
of Cabinet Ministers and the Governors of 
all French colonies, protectorates and 
mandated territories to discuss cocoa, ma- 
hogany, wine, tea, petroleum, spices, cot- 
ton, wool, etc., arrange tentative quotas 
among the colonies, set up machinery for 
an official Colonial Conference in Paris, 
six months hence, after London. 


CANADA 
Loyalists 

Light Artillery and Heavy Artillery are 
two categories that keep the august dele- 
gates at Geneva awake nights. The Cana- 
dian Army boasts still another subdivision : 
Medium Artillery. In St. John, N. B. last 
week a brigade of Medium Artillery was 
out in the bright May sunshine banging 
away a 21-gun feu de joie in honor of a 
great occasion: St. John’s 150th Loyalist 
Day. 

U. S. citizens are apt to forget that 
even at the end of the Revolutionary War 
nearly one-third of the population of the 
13 States was still loyal to King & Country 
and, despite the provisions of the Treaty 
of Paris, suffered a white pogrom at the 
hands of their exultant Whig neighbors. 
On May 11, 1783, following arrangements 
between British General Carleton in New 


York and the Governor of Nova Scotia, 
the “Spring Fleet” carrying refugees from 
New York dropped anchor at the mouth 
of the St. John River. Kept aboard their 
ships by high seas and driving rain, they 
did not land for a week. All summer long 
the Spring Fleet ferried back & forth 
until some 20,000 men, women and chil- 
dren had been transported. They were not 
the ordinary type of emigrant. The Spring 
Fleet carried De Peysters, Ludlows, Rich- 
ards and Billopps of New York, Uphams 
and Coffins of Boston, Sayres and Pom- 
frets from Connecticut, Saunderses from 
Virginia and Lieut. Colonel Isaac Allen of 
the New Jersey Volunteers. Many of the 
U. S. refugees did not stay, moved south- 
west to the warmer, more fertile plains of 
Ontario, but those that did stay not only 
settled New Brunswick but won it separate 
government. 

To honor the Loyalists last week came 
Prime Minister Richard Bedford Bennett, 
himself a descendant of the refugees of 
1783, and the Lieut.-Governor of the 
Province. Besides the third New Bruns- 
wick Medium Brigade, oldest artillery 
organization in the British Dominions, the 
New Brunswick Dragoons paraded in their 
new scarlet tunics followed by white- 
capped bluejackets from the Canadian 
destroyers Saguenay and Champlain. 


eee 


Parliament’s Weck 


Meeting in Ottawa, Canada’s House of 
Commons had important work before it 
last week: final discussion of the Redis- 
tribution Bill. Total number of seats is 
to remain the same, 245, but the repre- 
sentation of almost every province is to 
be reshuffled. Most noticeable change is 
that the. old Maritime Provinces of the 
East (Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) 
will lose three seats which the West will 
gain. Action on the bill was impeded by 
some lively interludes. 

Titles. In February, Liberal M. P. 
J. A. Mercier rose to enquire whether the 
promotion of Canadian Sir George Perley 
in King George’s New Year’s honors list 
was not contrary to Canada’s famed 
Nickle Resolution.* The idea at the back 
of Member Mercier’s head was to dis- 
cover whether good Canadian Catholics 
should accept Papal titles if offered. Last 
week Premier Bennett interrupted discus- 
sion of the Redistribution Bill to answer: 
Canadians, in his opinion, had every right 
to accept titles from King George; the 
Nickle Resolution, passed in 1919, repre- 
sented only the opinion of that Parlia- 
ment, which was dissolved in 1921. 

Sensation spread across the Atlantic. 
London’s Laborite Daily Herald promptly 
printed the rumor that Premier Bennett 
was fishing for a title for himself. In 
Ottawa pro-title Conservatives and anti- 
title Liberals battled in the benches. 
Startled Mr. Mercier mildly remarked: 
“T put out my line to catch a minnow, and 
I caught a whale!” 


*In May 1roro W. F. Nickle, K. C. pushed a 
resolution through both Houses of Parliament 
asking King George to refrain from conferring 
any titles, knighthoods or peerages on Canadian 
subjects. Since then none has been accepted. 


Massacre. During the discussion of the 
Redistribution Bill, the House inspected a 
huge map of Saskatchewan, with its Par- 
liamentary ridings redrawn according to 
its present plan. Up jumped 73-year-old 
W. R. Motherwell, whose bailiwick was 
about to be swallowed by two new Con- 
servative districts. Swinging his heavy 
cane, he slashed the map through & 
through. 

“Don’t think you'll get rid of me that 
way!” he bellowed. “You won’t get rid 
of me unless you put a bullet through me, 
and I’ve been threatened with that before 
I came down here. . . . Last year they 
wiped out the provincial riding I live in. 
I don’t mind being massacred at the polls, 
but I will not be massacred on a map... . 

“T can fight in a fair fight, but you tie 
my hands behind my back, you hobble my 
legs, you gag me... . 

“I haven’t noticed the gag,” interrupted 
Chairman the Hon. Hugh Stewart. 

In the visitors’ gallery a little man with 
a Bible suddenly sprang up, shouting “Re- 
pent, Repent! Remember the day of 
Judgment is at hand. God wants to Bless 
You!” 

He was removed. 


ITALY 


Genoa to Ambrose 


When Captain Antonio Lena took the 
Italian Line’s S$. S. Conte di Savoia out of 
Genoa harbor last week, he wanted two 
things. One was to beat the average speed 
record for a transatlantic crossing: 27.9 
knots, set by North German Lloyd's 
Europa in 1930. The second was to beat 
the Conte di Savoia’s own record of six 
days and twelve hours from Genoa to 
Ambrose Channel Lightship. Five days 
and 20 hours later Captain Lena was a 
happy man. His long, lean, white ship had 
averaged only 27.4 knots from Genoa to 
the lightship, one-half knot slower than 
the Europa’s best average, but she had 
beaten her own Genoa-Ambrose record by 


AUSTRIA 
Dollfuss v. Undesirables 


Against the German Nazi racket across 


? 


the border, Austria’s little Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss last week  stoutly 


turned his bottle-shaped back, tried to 
stuff his ears. ‘A special Hitler propagand- 
ist had come to Austria: Bavarian Minis- 
ter of Justice Hans Frank, with two col- 
leagues. When the three stepped from 
their plane last fortnight on a Vienna 
landing field, a police official told them 
they were “not very desirable.” Neverthe- 
less, Dollfuss permitted them to speak 
non-politically to 30,000 Austrian Nazis 
at a celebration of the 250th anniversary 
of the delivery of Vienna from the Turks.* 
The audience soon gathered that whenever 


*Known as Kipfeltag, because after that siege 
baker boys, who had warned the defenders of a 
Turkish mine being dug under the city walls. 
opened Vienna’s first café with coffee captured 
from the Turks and were given the right to bak 
Kipfel (crescent shaped rolls), which Marie An 
toinette later introduced in Paris. 





Propagandist Frank said “Turks” he 
meant Chancellor Dollfuss and the Jews, 
knew that by “one country and one peo- 
ple” he meant a Germany-Austria com- 
bine. Next day Austrians were primed 
with a counter-motto, “Austria forever,” 
as the descendant and namesake of the 
man who delivered Vienna, Prince Ernst 
Riidiger von Starhemberg, led the Heim- 
wehr battalions into Vienna. Opposite the 
balcony of Schénbrunn Palace where stood 
Chancellor Dollfuss, the _ battalions 
smartly executed “Eyes! Right!” The 
eyes went back to “Front!” slowly be- 
cause little Dollfuss faced them in the 
black cap, black trousers and green grey 
tunic of an officer in the Imperial Jager 
Regiment. Since 1918 no Austrian official 
had worn that uniform. 

None of this pleased Hitler. Last week 
the first repercussion to the scene at the 
landing field came with a sharp protest 
from Hitler to Dollfuss. Without delay 
Dollfuss snapped back that Hitler’s man 
would do well to apologize for the “Turk” 
speech in Vienna before Austria could 
reconsider its brusqueness to him. Police 
caught up with Frank and friends, busy on 
a haranguing tour of Austrian Nazi 
groups. They were told to leave Austria 


“rapidly.” Then Dollfuss ordered 100 
other German Nazis deported. He had 
already had 2,380 Austrian Nazis ar- 


rested for bombarding the Heimwehr with 
stones, vegetables and eggs filled with ink. 
He pondered banning Nazi emblems in 
Austria, dissolving the Austrian Nazis, 
entirely. 

Dollfuss’ problem last week lay in the 
alignment of three potent Austrian parties, 
backed by three foreign governments: the 
Christian Socialist, backed by France; the 
Heimatblock (Heimwehr), backed by 
Italy; the National Socialists, backed by 
Germany. Dollifuss does not want the 
National Socialists (Nazis); he can count 
on the Christian Socialist (government) 
party; he needs the Heimwehr too, now 
holding the balance of power. His wear- 
ing of the Jager uniform was romantic 
bait for the patriotic Heimwehr. More 
bait was dangled in the rumor that the 
Austrian Army will soon shuck its dull 
German field-grey, re-emerge in the gal- 
lant blue of the old K.u.K (Kaiserliche 
und Konigliche) Armee, long vanished 
from the modern world except in Holly- 
wood cinemas. Such a uniform, besides 
snubbing Germany, would remind Hun- 
garians that they had once marched beside 
Austrians in that uniform, would suggest 
an Austro-Hungarian combine. 


SPAIN 
Guillotine 


To the vast surprise of Premier Manuel 
Azana and his Socialist coalition govern- 
ment, municipal elections in 2,500 Span- 
ish towns and villages last month rolled 
up impressive Conservative and Royalist 
majorities. It was the first nationwide 
chance women have ever had to vote in 
Spain, the first nationwide chance Span- 
iards have had to express themselves on 
the Republic. 

As soon as returns reached the Cortes, 
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Conservative deputies were up in their 


seats yelling for power. Oppositionists 
gathered under the spokesmanship of a 
fiery Sevillian, Martinez Barrios. Premier 
Azana, fighting not only for the Socialist 
coalition but for the Republic, called on 
each of the opposition leaders personally 
to beg for a truce. In his peppery, nasal 
Andalusian voice Senor Barrios snapped: 

“The government’s offer is flatly re- 
fused. Spain is not with you. We demand 
that you get out, and we will continue our 
tactics if you do not.” 

To the mounting Conservative opposi- 
tion in the Cortes, the Socialist govern- 
ment has always stated that it would never 
resign until the law of religious congrega- 
tions was passed, breaking the power of 
the Church, and a general program for 
the Republic established. Conservatives 
have kept the Church bill, passed piece- 
meal, from becoming law by festooning 
its articles with hundreds of amendments, 
talking for days. Premier Azana last fort- 
night drummed up the votes of every Cab- 
inet Minister, even of deputies out on 
diplomatic missions, to jam through by 
one vote what Spanish deputies call the 
“Guillotine,” a cloture rule which the gov- 
ernment can invoke with a simple major- 
ity. Then off went all the amendments to 
the remaining articles, and the Church 
bill was “guillotined’ through last week, 
278 to 50, few minority members bother- 
ing to register their opposition 

Most immediate result will be that 
parochial schools—which today educate 
nearly 50% of all Spanish children—must 
close Sept. 30 for the secondary, Dec. 31 
for the primary establishments. ° 

Secondary effect was that $500.000,000 
worth of churches and church property 
were nationalized—to be left in the 
clergy’s trusteeship for the time being but 
free to be seized or sold at the first hint 
of anti-government activity. Only the 
more conservative realized the tremendous 
task that the Government was undertak- 
ing: training and placing in schools nearly 
80,000 lay teachers before Jan. 1, to take 
the places of the monks and nuns who 
for centuries have taught Spaniards all 
that they thought necessary.* 

No friend of dictatorships, the “guillo- 
tine” (which must be voted anew for 
each of the government’s “fundamental 
laws”) made Premier Azana first cousin 
to a dictator. Dictators breed revolution. 
Manuel Azana well realized that fact and 
moved to forestall it by ordering the ar- 
rest of all army officers whose loyalty to 
the Republic is in doubt. Chief prisoner 
was General Manuel Goded. After the fall 
of the monarchy two years ago General 
Goded was in high Republican favor for 
having started a plot to oust Dictator 
Primo de Rivera in 1929, for having told 
King Alfonso that his troops would no 
longer fight for him. Later General Goded 
changed his mind, was placed on the re- 
tired list. Just to be sure, he was exiled 
last week to the Canary Islands. 

*Fifty percent of all Spaniards are illiterate. 
Outside of the b'g cities (Barcelona, Madrid, 


Seville, Bilbao, Cadiz) the proportion is nearly 


at, 
50% 
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JAPAN-CHINA 
Soft Words, Hard Facts 


Returning from a talk in Washington 
with Undersecretary of State Phillips last 
week, smiling Ambassador Katsuji De- 
buchi received U. S. reporters and an- 
nounced: 

“Japan regards the Great Wall as ; 
definite boundary between the State of 
Manchukuo and China proper. . . . The 
Japanese troops now south of the Grea 
Wall will return to Manchukuo shortly 
The Japanese Army has no intention of 
advancing into the Peiping-Tientsin area.” 

Here were soft words for U. S. con- 
sumption. Reporters in China were face¢ 
by a much harder array of facts: 

After a bloody battle, Japanese troops 
mashed their way into Miyun, 50 mi. from 
Peiping. At one point the Japanese ad- 
vance reached Tungchow, only 13 mi. 
from Peiping’s walls. To the east, Japa- 
nese troops were nearing Lutai, 40 mi. 
from Tientsin. Unaware of Ambassador 
Debuchi’s statement, an official spokes- 
man for General Kotaro Nakamura, com- 
mander of the Japanese garrison in Tient- 
sin, announced: 

“Tf the Chinese do not show signs of 
reasonableness, our army must necessarily 
continue beyond Peiping and Tientsin, and 
occupy Paotingfu [80 mi. from both] and 
points even further southward.” 

New York Times Correspondent Hal- 
lett Abend reported that the following 
message had been handed foreign diplo- 
mats in Peiping: 

“Unless responsible Chinese agree to our 
terms without equivocation, without fur- 
ther delay and without new major attacks, 
we will occupy Peiping and Tientsin at 
once. 

U. S. Minister to China Nelson Trusler 
Johnson issued formal warning to U. $ 
citizens last week to withdraw from the 
North China war zone to the safety of the 
international settlements. (In the war zone 
are 1,540 U.S. civilians, $25,000,000 worth 
of U. S. property. ) 

From South China the Canton Govern- 
ment screamed that Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek of Nanking had sold out to Japan, 
bartering promises of a pro-Japanese State 
in North China for peace. Under banners 
blazoned RECOVER OUR MOUNTAINS 
AND RIVERS two divisions went north 
from Canton including two brigades of the 
famed 19th Route Army, heroes of the de- 
fense of Shanghai last year. 

In Nanking, Chiang Kai-shek promptly 
described the Canton expedition as “fu- 
tile.’ There were other facts to suggest 
some truth in the Cantonese charges. Gen- 
eral Hwang Fu, generally considered 
friendly to Japan. rushed to Peiping as 
an emissary from Chiang, presumably to 
dicker for peace. Word reached Tientsin 
last week of a Chinese army marching 
parallel to and co-operating with the Jap- 
anese troops. Its commander is a General 
Li Li-chen who raised the old five-barred 
flag, first flag of the Chinese Republic, in 
Chinwangtao in March, is supposed to 
have been picked by Japan to head still 
another North China puppet state. This 
one’s name would be HOPEIKUO. 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





Fortnight ago one Japanese plane circled 
over Peiping, dropping propaganda leaflets 
(Time, May 22). Last week the plane 
was back with ten brothers. Flying in 
;-3-3 formation they roared so low over 
the brown tiles of the city that Peiping 
citizens could clearly see the full racks of 
deaming bombs under their fuselages. 
After one look some streaked for cover 
underground, some stood frozen in their 
tracks waiting for the first explosion. 
None came. The planes returned to the 


‘Japanese aircraft carrier Kamoi anchored 


oi Tangku, risking the ship and their own 
lives by landing with bomb racks still 
full. Next day they repeated the perform- 
ance over Tientsin. 

Chinese Military Governor Yu Hsueh- 
chung of Tientsin had a hard week. With- 
in the city anti-Chiang troops broke into 


eae | 








TIENTSIN’S GOVERNOR YU 


“If the Japanese want to take the city they 
may do so.” 


open rebellion which was put down only 
alter a declaration of martial law. To pro- 
tect the city from looters Governor Yu 
was forced to lock the gates, open fire with 
his artillery on Chinese deserters stream- 
ing back before the Japanese advance. 

‘I won't make Tientsin a smoking 
shambles like the environs of Shanghai 
lat year,” said General Yu. “If the Japa- 
hese want to take the city they may do 
30.” 

Then came news that General Ho Ying- 
thing had ordered China’s troops to evacu- 
ate ancient Peiping. This sounded like an 
overture to save the city from demolition 
The troops of Japanese General Hattori, 
subordinate of Field Marshal Muto who, 
‘s commandant of Japan's expeditionary 
lorce was “given his head” by the Tokyo 
War Office last fortnight. pressed on intent 
on their sure goal, rich Peiping, heart of 
North China. Their officers’ separate ne- 
Sotiations with various Chinese generals 
ot a breakdown of the whole Chinese re- 
‘stance and morale were revealed by 
Lieut.-General Nakamura at  Tientsin: 
“We had arranged many tentative truces 


with many individual Generals, but not a 
single agreement had been kept.” 

As Peiping and Tientsin came into their 
hands, Japan’s statesmen mused over a re- 
mark in the House of Commons by peace 
loving James Ramsay McDonald. Asked 
if the Japanese were “at liberty to occupy 
the whole Chinese territory without the 
prospect of incurring protests,” Britain's 
Prime Minister ejaculated: ‘Certainly 


not!” 
CUBA 

Unripe Revolution 

On May 20, 1902, U. S. Major General 
Leonard Wood ordered the U. S. flag struck 
over Havana’s Morro Castle. Up went the 
Cuban flag (blue & white stripes, a tri- 
angular red field with one white star). 
Cuba’s Independence Day came & went 
last week and seldom had Cubans felt less 
independent. In the eastern provinces of 
Santa Clara, Camaguey and Oriente rebel- 
lion was smoldering precisely as it did 4o 
years ago when Spain was Cuba’s tyrant. 
Some 2,000 insurrectos were hiding out in 
the hills at war with the régime of Dic- 
tator Gerardo Machado. They’ were 
mostly well-horsed, well-armed, uniformed 
in blue denim. They fed at any sympa- 
thetic farmhouse. In guerrilla bands they 
were able to swoop on a village, overpower 
the Rural Guard, canter off to the hills 
with arms, food, money. More ammuni- 
tion was smuggled to them from Mexico 
by small schooners slipping into the bays 
of the southern coast. From band to band 
went couriers, reporting arms shipments 
and the Government’s moves. Now leader- 
less, the bands “await the arrival of a 
supreme leader.” Inevitable spawn of 
Machado’s Terror, they knew that if they 
tried to live quietly in their homes, they 
might soon be jailed or dead. To stamp 
them out President Machado last week 
sent to Santa Clara his favorite strong- 
arm man, notorious Major Arsenio Ortiz 

At news that Ortiz was coming, the 
rebels flickered among the hills like fire- 
flies. They attacked a Rural Guard patrol 
in Sancti Spiritus, killed three guardsmen. 
Twenty-five of them quietly overran and 
pillaged the sympathetic village of Tagu- 
asco. Others derailed a Havana-Santa 
Clara City passenger train, dynamited rail- 
way bridges at Jiqui, Donato and Tarafa. 
They looked for reinforcements, ammu- 
nition and money from the Cuban exiles in 
Miami. Cuba’s onetime President Mario 
Menocal had disappeared from Miami. 
Some said (but few believed) he was on 
the high seas with the men and guns the 
Santa Clara rebels wanted. In Manhattan 
the Junta, sending out for more ice water, 
went on bickering because “the time is 
not ripe” for Revolution 

Meanwhile Ortiz went to work. He set 
two planes to scouting the coast every 
night, two gunboats to keep more rebels 
from landing. He started with too men, 
a crew of officers he had picked himself. 
Machado sent him 300 more men. He had 
carte blanche to do what he liked. The 
Government issued no reports but Cubans 
needed none to know how Ortiz would 
operate. Than he, no man in Cuba is more 
famed for murder. Half Negro, he is a 





big, bull-shouldered man with a plump, 
cheerful face, small, shadowed eyes. As 
military supervisor in Oriente Province 
in 1930, he was accused of 44 political 
assassinations which he called “suicides.” 
He enjoys performing executions per- 
sonally and “Ortiz? Mark” means a bullet 
at the base of corpse’s brain. Civil 
courts indicted him for six “marks” but 
he was never brought to trial, lived in an 
officers’ club while under arrest. This 
sample of Ortiz’ work is particularly well 
known: Two years ago two Oriente stu- 
dents who had spoken against Ortiz hap- 
pened to come to Havana. Another Cuban 
named Wycliffe Grafton was with them 
when Ortiz called. Said Ortiz, smiling, 
“Well, boys, I have you here at last.” 
Gratton, claiming U. S. citizenship, was 
freed. Five days later the other two were 





Courtesy of Collier’s Wee kly 
ARSENIO OrTIZ 
His mark goes 


the base of the brain 
found dead, their teeth knocked out, their 
eyeballs ruptured 

Ortiz is married to a white woman 
whom he took from a convent. Last week 
Cubans doubted the story that his two 
grown daughters, pistols strapped to their 
sides, were his aides-de-camp in the field 

Practical Cubans looked not to the 
rebels in the hills for deliverance but to 
Havana where U. S. Ambassador Sumner 
Welles was calmly talking business. They 
wanted him to promise a lower U. S. tarift 
on sugar, and a U. S. guarantee to buy 
2,000.000 tons a year. In exchange Cuba 
would lower tariffs on U. S. imports. Keep- 
ing in touch with the U. S. State Depart- 
ment by telephone, Mr. Welles steered 
wide on the subject of U. S. intervention 
His calmness disarmed Cuba’s Secretary 
of State Orestes Ferrara who suddenly 
bubbled over that the U. S. had promised 
to do “everything humanly and _ super- 
humanly possible” to keep Machado in 
power. Mr. Welles did not bother to point 
out that his no-meddling instructions work 
two ways: while the U. S. might not 
overtly help kick Machado out, neither 
might it do anything to help keep him in. 
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Musicien Frangais 

Fifteen years ago on a day when the big 
German guns were bombarding Paris a 
lonely funeral cortége wove its way the 
length of the anxious, crowded city, past 
the Tuileries, the Place de la Bastille to 
the old Pére-Lachaise Cemetery. Inside 
the hearse was the cancer-ridden body of 
Achille-Claude Debussy, the man who had 
written the greatest opera since Wagner’s 
Parsifal, whose songs and symphonic 
works scores of lesser men were trying 
hard to emulate. Newspapers. crammed 
with War news, paid scant attention to 
the passing of Claude Debussy. English- 
speaking people have had to wait until 
this week for a translation of the only 
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Keystone 
THE LATE CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
He wondered: does the saxophone 


book which fairly and adequately describes 
Debussy’s musical life.* 

Unlike Wagner’s many biographers, 
Author Léon Vallas, friend of Debussy, 
expert on French music, gives sensation- 
lovers little to relish in his account of 
France’s foremost composer. Debussy was 
born in Saint-Germain, a half-hour from 
Paris, where his parents kept a little china 
shop. They wanted him to be a sailor but 
he learned to play the piano so capably 
that the Conservatoire admitted him at 11. 
There he writhed under the rigid. hide- 
bound instruction. To his teachers’ despair 
he persisted in disfiguring his exercises 
with consecutive fifths and octaves. pro- 
ducing strange successions of eerie, subtlv- 
modulated chords. Such tendencies led 
later to the writing of the lovely. sensuous 
L’ Aprés-Midi d’un Faune, to the Nocturnes 
which established his kinship with the 
French impressionistic painters, to Pélléas 
et Mélisande with its mood so tenuous 
and unearthly that Debussy despaired of 
its success until he saw Mary Garden play 
the part of Mélisande. 

It took Pélléas et Mélisande to square 


*Claudc Debussy: His Life and Works—trans- 
lated from the French of Léon Vallas by Maire 
ind Grace O’Brien—Oxford University Press 


($5.75) 








Debussy with his musical contemporaries. 
Then he became an “influence,” a r6le 
thoroughly distasteful to his shy, melan- 
choly nature. Author Vallas, who in most 
instances uses the facts of Debussy’s life 
on which to hang smooth, scholarly ap- 
praisals of his genius, makes Pélléas an- 
other, far more personal milestone. After 
its success, Debussy abandoned his first 
wife, companion of his poverty-stricken 
days. He married the divorced wife of a 
rich financier, thought his money troubles 
were at an end. But his second marriage 
lost him most of his friends and failed to 
provide the subsidy he needed for his 
exquisite tastes. He used rare perfumes, 
drank expensive wines, had his music pub- 











THE LATE Mrs. Exrtse HAtyi 


. indulge in romantic tenderness? 


lished on hand-made parchment yellowed 
to a certain shade. To indulge himself he 
had to go on taking what odd jobs he 
could get. He wrote musical criticisms, 
toured as a conductor, presenting a sorry 
figure on the platform with his huge, bulg- 
ing forehead, his dark, drooping beard, his 
wooden, jerky, amateurish beat. 

Time & again Debussy took orders for 
music. Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza gave 
him an advance on operas which were 
never delivered to Manhattan’s Metropol- 
itan Opera. Mrs. Elise Hall, a deaf Boston 
lady who on her doctor’s advice had taken 
up the saxophone, commissioned him to 
write a Rhapsodie for her to play at one 
of her annual solo appearances with the 
3oston Orchestral Club, which she fi- 
nanced for a decade early in the century. 
Mrs. Hall was one of the Boston Coolidges* 





*Mrs. Hall, now twelve years dead, was the 
daughter of Joseph S. Coolidge, proud descendant 
of Thomas Jefferson Coolidge. Her husband, 
Richard J. Hall, was a doctor who practiced 
briefly in California. After his death she returned 
to Boston, became one of the first U. S. saxo- 
phonists, brought up two daughters: Mary Cool- 
idge Hall who lives in Newton, wife of Lawyer 
Benjamin Loring Young: and Elise Hall, late 
wife of Arthur S. Pier who teaches at St. Paul’s 
School. The “Boston” Coolidges are no kin to 
Vermont’s late Calvin Coolidge or to Senator 
Marcus Allen Coolidge. 
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but to Debussy she was just “the Saxo. 
phone Lady.” He wrote of her in one oj 
the pinny, almost illegible letters which 
have survived him: ‘The Saxophone Lady 
is inquiring about her piece. Of course | 
assured her that with the exception of 
Rameses II, it is the only subject tha 
occupies my thoughts. . So here J am, 
searching desperately for novel combina. 
tions to show off this aquatic instrument 
. . . Considering that this ‘Fantaisie’ was 
ordered, and paid for, and eaten’ mor: 
than a year ago, I realize that I am be- 
hindhand with it. . . . The saxophone js 
a reed instrument with whose habits I am 
not very well acquainted. I wonder 
whether it indulges in romantic tenderness 
like the clarinet? * 

Debussy never finished Mrs. Hall's 
Rhapsodie. His last ambitious work 
was an order from Poet Gabriele d‘Ap- 
nunzio who wanted music for his Martyre 
de Saint-Sébastien to give to his mistress, 
Dancer Ida Rubinstein. Debussy’s idola- 
tors like to call Saint-Sébastien the great 
French Parsifal. Stage performances are 
never given to bear out their belief. 
The few concert performances have made 
it seem like the product of a tired, sterile 
mind. The War cast a final blight on 
Debussy’s creative powers. One of his last 
feeble works was a Berceuse Heroique, 
dedicated to Belgium's King Albert. In 
his illness Debussy had become obsessed 
by his hatred for Germany, by scorn for 
the way so many French musicians took 
Germans for their patterns. As a last pro- 
test he gave himself the title of Musicien 
Francais. But France paid him no honors 
the day he rode to his grave. His only 
funeral march was played by Germany's 
Big Bertha. 

—- oe 


Merry Mount in Michigan 


Two years ago when tall, sleek Rich: 
ard Leroy Stokes was writing stinging 
musical criticisms for the late New York 
Evening World, an idea came to him for 
an opera. Each time the Metropolitan 
mounied the work of a U. S. composer 
people complained because its subject was 
not native. The opera Critic Stokes had 
in mind would be set in colonial Quing 
Mass. Its characters would be Puritans 
Cavaliers, Indians; its themes, bigotr 
and a parson’s conflict with his lustful soul 
Critic Stokes asked Rochester’s Howarl 
Hanson if he would please write the musi 
submitted his scheme to the Metropolita! 
Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza, knowin 
from experience with Composer Deen 
Taylor that critics are likely to be lenien! 
with the efforts of their fellow critics. ac 
cepted the Hanson-Stokes opus when th 
music was scarcely begun. 

The Metropolitan planned to put 0 
Merry Mount in 1932 but Composer Har: 
son had not finished with his music. I! 
was scheduled then for last winter whe! 
hard times intervened and it was shelve’ 
again. Last week Manager Gatti-Casazz 
generously permitted the University 0 
Michigan to steal a march on him. Thi 
world premiére of Merry Mount was give 
in Ann Arbor in concert form, climax 0 
a four-day festival. Solemn as Suprem 
Court judges, University students sat be 
hind a bench backstage to sing the Put 
tans’ choral music. 






Ann Arbor’s festiv!| 
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atch your Arches 


Your entire weight is shifted from one 
foot to the other more than 2000 times 
in a mile walk. Each time your foot hits 
the ground, the ground hits back. 
Step lightly. 





(/ ) GREAT deal of excruciating pain in the 

feet or elsewhere in the body, caused 
by weakened or broken down arches, can 
be relieved or completely removed. When 
the three main causes of foot trouble——mis- 
use, abuse and disuse —are generally under- 
stood, a great deal more pain will be avoided. 


If you walk with your toes pointed out in- 
stead of straight ahead you put a severe 
strain on your arches. Overstrained, they 
are likely te sag or flatten. Bones may be 
forced out of place, pinching and torturing 
sensitive nerves. 


All too often these tortured nerves com- 
municate their distress to nerve centers far 
removed from the feet. Leg aches, head- 
aches, backaches and many other aches are 
penalties which follow the misuse of a 
hard-working foot. 

Abused, either by being cramped in a shoe 
which does not permit the toes to lie flat, 
or sprawled in an ill fitting shoe, no foot can 
support and move its burden comfortably 
and easily. Shoes should have a straight 
‘nner edge. They should fit snugly under 
the long arch and at the heel. 











Examine your shoes to make certain that 
the sole, under the ball of your foot, does 
not round down in the center or bend up at 
the sides. If it does, every step you take 
tends to flatten the short arch across the 
ball of the foot. Then the needless pain. 


Disuse is the third crime committed against 
feet which should be able to give willing 
and uncomplaining service. A foot which 
has little to do besides carrying its burden 
from bedroom to dining-room and from 
there to an automobile or other conveyance, 


loses its muscular strength, becomes almost 


an invalid foot through feebleness. 


But when muscles and ligaments have lost 
their strength or arches have become weak- 
ened, the services of a competent foot spe- 
cialist may be needed. He may, by proper 
treatment, or by prescribing corrective foot 
exercises or scientifically constructed shoes, 
restore your foot to usefulness. 


A booklet ‘Standing Up to Life’ which 
tells how to overcome many foot ailments 
by means of intelligent foot exercises will 
be mailed free upon request. Address Book- 
let Department 633-Q. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKE R, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., 
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singers sat on the stage on either side of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Com- 
poser Howard Hanson was there to con- 
duct, waving his angular arms about to 
build up choral climaxes which helped 
atone for the weak orchestral moments. 
The Puritans’ rugged, hymnlike theme 
dominated but there was a fetching, comic 
interlude when the Cavaliers fed firewater 
to the Indians, prepared for a May Pole 
dance on Merry Mount. The love-motif 
for Wrestling Bradford sounded strangely 
like “Limehouse Blues.” 

Metropolitan Opera singers helped im- 
press Ann Arbor with Merry Mount’s 
musical worth. Baritone John Charles 
Thomas, whom Manager Gatti lately en- 
gaged for next season, sang the heretic 
clergyman’s music in a voice marvelously 
smooth and strong. Soprano Leonora 
Corona made a pneumatic Cavalier siren 
even in her formal, up-to-date evening 
dress. Demure Rose Bampton was Plenti- 
ful Tewke, the Puritan maiden who was 

















ComposeR HANSON 


His librettist went, “Quag-kin-oh-boo, 
ha, ha, ha, ha!” 


not quite tempting enough for Wrestling 
Bradford 
Ann Arbor critics prophesied a great 
success for Merry Mount at the Metro- 
politan next winter. Excerpts from Critic 
Stokes’s libretto: 
Indians: 
Ouag—kin—oh—boo, 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Ook—ook—tah—moh, 
T chick, tchick, tchick, tchick !* 
Cavalier Chorus: 
In wine, mighty wine, 
Many comforts we spy; 
Tf you doubt what we say, 
Take a bumper and try. 
Wrestling Bradford (scorning the Cav- 
alier temptress) : 
Way to thy paramour! 
Wilt thou this night hedge him 
within thine arms, 
And teach his lips to graze 
Thy bhody’s pasture? 
Merry Mount ends with the Lord’s 
Prayer. 





*Gibberish, though Librettist Stokes is part 
Indian 
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Biggest Show 

Five days before Chicago’s 1933 World’s 
Fair was to open, Chicagoans trooped to 
the Art Institute, a mile up Michigan 
Avenue from the Fair grounds. There they 
saw the biggest, most comprehensive, most 
valuable loan exhibition ever assembled in 
the U.S. The fact that the show was set 
in the fireproof Institute instead of in a 
temporary building at the Fair proper en- 
abled its sponsors to borrow $75,000,000 
worth of paintings and sculpture. All the 
borrowed pictures hanging last week had 
come from U. S. museums (31) and pri- 
vate collections (more than 200). Yet to 
come was the one exception: James Mc- 
Neill Whistler’s famed Portrait of My 
Mother, valued at $1,000,000, France’s 
one contribution to the Fair, lent by the 
Louvre through Manhattan’s Museum of 
Modern Art. When it arrives in Chicago 
next week, U. S. troops will escort it from 
Union Station to the Institute. 

Director Robert Batholow Harshe of 
the Institute cleverly arranged the show 
along the galleries of the second floor as 
a “miniature history of art.” Plain to see 
last week was the centuries’ meandering 
sequence of styles in painting, each ex- 
ample a world-famed masterpiece. And 
Director Harshe headlined the show's “ten 
most significant” pictures: Hans Holbein’s 
Portrait of Catherine Howard from To- 
ledo’s Museum of Art; Tiziano Vicellio’s 
(Titian) Venus and the Lute Player froia 
Manhattan’s Duveen Bros.; Domenico 
Theotocopuli’s (El Greco) The Assump- 
tion of the Virgin from Chicago’s own Art 
Institute; Frans Hals’s The Merry Lute 
Player from Mrs. John R. Thompson & 
John R. Thompson Jr. (Chicago); Diego 
Rodriguez de Silva y Velasquez’ /sabella, 
First Queen of Philip IV of Spain trom 
Philanthropist Max Epstein of Chicago; 
Rembrandt Harmens van Rijn’s Aristotle 
with the Bust of Homer from Duveen 
Bros.; Gustave Courbet’s La Toilette de 
la Mariée from Smith College; Whistler’s 
Portrait of My Mother; Auguste Renoir’s 
The Canocists’ Breakfast from Phillips 
Memorial Gallery (Washington, D. C.); 
George Seurat’s Un Dimanche 4 la Grande 
Jatte from the Art Institute 

Not visible last week was six years’ work 
that made the show possible. In 1927 Fair 
President Rufus Cutler Dawes appointed 
Chauncey McCormick chairman of the 
committee on art exhibits. The Fair’s gen- 
eral manager, Maj. Lenox Riley Lohr, 
wanted to know what Chicagoans wanted 
to see. A questionnaire showed they 
wanted to see September Morn and Rosa 
Bonheur’s JVhe Horse Fair. Mr. Mce- 
Cormick, remembering the art shambles 
at Chicago’s 1893 Fair where every ex- 
hibitor was given space to hang what he 
liked, countered with the names of Rem- 
brandt, Gauguin, da Vinci, et al 

Lohr: People won’t be interested in a 
lot of dead men. 

McCormick: Did you know that Rosa 
Bonheur was dead? Do you know who 
painted September Morn? 

Lohr: No.* 


*Sceptember Morn was done by French Painter 
Paul Chabas, now 64. 





McCormick: Exactly. But at least you 
know that Rembrandt, Gauguin and da 
Vinci are dead. 

Little, jolly Director Harshe went to 
work and charted all the star paintings 
owned in the U.S. Then, with Chairman 
McCormick and husky, bespectacled As- 
sociate Curator Daniel Catton Rich, he 
set out to write, visit, badger and plead 
with the owners. To Collector Joseph E 
Widener, who never lends pictures from 
his famed collection, went Mr. McCor- 
mick to get three pictures: Vermeer’s 4 
Woman Weighing Gold, Lorenzo di Credi's 
Self Portrait and Neroccio di Bartolom- 
meo’s Portrait of a Woman. Mr. Widener 
balked at setting a precedent for other bor- 
rowers. Mr. McCormick countered with a 
promise to send a private car for the three 
pictures, entitle Mr. Widener to say to 











CHAUNCEY McCorMIckK 


He sidetracked September Morn 


other borrowers. “Can you send a private 
car too?” Then Mr. McCormick went to 


Washington’s Smithsonian Institution for 
Guardi’s Ruins With Figures, given by 
Mrs. Marshall Langdon. He met a stone 
wall of refusal. He went to Mrs. Langdon. 
who told the Smithsonian to lend the pic- 
ture if they wanted her to will them the 
rest of her collection 

Other lenders: Andrew W. Mellon, Mrs 
William R. Timken (roller bearings), Mrs 
Payne Whitney and her son John Hay 


(“Jock”) Whitney, Circus Man John 
Ringling, Editor Frank Crowninshield, 
New York’s Governor Herbert Henry 


Lehman, John D. Rockefeller, Film Di- 
rector Josef von Sternberg, Automobile 
Man John North Willys 

Non-lenders: The collections of the late 
Henry Edwards Huntington (Pasadena): 
the late Henry Clay Frick; and John P 
Morgan who has a flat rule against lending 

The Institute has raised the number of 
its guards from 32 to 60. After last fort- 
night’s Brooklyn Museum robbery (Trvs, 
May 15), the Chicagoans decided to re- 
cruit police dogs to smell out hidden inter: 
lopers after closing time 
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ee .-- A NEW LOW FOR COST as the first. Leave half a bottle. Cap it. Open 

Credi’s : h eee it the next day. This “water” will still bubble 
rtolom- THERES a three-way surprise in Canada gaily! A treat any time as a table water. 






Videner Dry’s new Sparkling Water. First surprise 






And it’s simply uncanny the way it mixes. 








her bor. —it’s priced so low you can’t resist it! 

—— Second surprise—it’s in a big 28-ounce bottle A FULL 28-OUNCE BOTTLE, ONLY 
say to ... making anywhere from 5 to 8 tall drinks. a ’ 

sstositiain Third surprise—you can’t buy a better car- 






20c... PLUS 5¢ BOTTLE DEPOSIT 


Priced slightly higher in a few territories where 
freight rates do not permit return of bottles. 


bonated “water” at any price! 
There’s life in it... the extra sparkle that 
comes from Canada Dry’s secret process of 
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ALL TIRES ¢an START equally on your truck 
fleets, or on your car, just as the leading 
famous makes STARTED EQUALLY in blasting 
and building Hoover Dam—the most grueling 
job that ever confronted tires. But Kelly- 
Springfield Fatigue-proofs will rrinIsH AHEAD 
for you, just as they have finished ahead and 
won first place in Black Canyon—the White 
Hell for tires. 

Here are a few of the things that make 
Kelly-Springfields stand out from all other 
tires: Thirty-nine years of quality building. 
An organization that has made seven of the 
great improvements ever made in tires. Day 
and night test fleets driven mercilessly on 
mountain roads, the world’s toughest testing 
grounds. New Farticue-Proor tires, growing 
out of years of test and experiment — new 
secret processes, methods and materials, 
unheard-of long life and low cost per mile. 


Let the nearest Kelly-Springfield dealer 
show you the new Fatigue-proof tires for 
trucks and cars. Learn there the startling 
facts, in detail, of Kelly-Springfields’ triumph 
over Black Canyon’s tortures, the severest 
ever inflicted upon tires. Know the facts, 
before you buy another tire for truck or car. 
You will be amazed that Kelly-Springfields 
can be sold at the same price as ordinary 
tires. Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 1775 
Broadway, New York. 


Hoover Dam, when finished, around 1938 


Dam—by far the biggest in the world, the 
most stupendous enterprise of its kind in 
all history. 

Lake reservoir 
—one hundred 
and fifteen miles 
long, containing 


enough water to cover the state of Connef 
cut to a depth of ten feet. 


Irrigation canal—carrying water to irri 
more than two million acres, and a dom 
water supply for 10,000,000 people. 

Flood control—protection for vast ares 
rich agricultural lands heretofore menaced 
destructive floods from the Colorado Ki 

Electric power —a million horsep0 
more than Niagara Falls and Muscle 
combined. 

Ever since the Civil War, human inget 
has tried to curb the raging Colorado aml 
convert, for useful purposes, its stupené 
power for destruction. Previous efforts» 
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¢n unsuccessful. At last, Six Companies 
¢(—backed by far-sighted, courageous lead- 
sof the West and by the Government 
med with modern resources and equipmert 
are bringing the gigantic task to comple- 
mi. We are proud of the part of Kelly- 
ringfield tires in carrying away the titanic 
nds of muck and stone, in easing and hasten- 
t the complex activities—day and night, 
et jagged roads and murderous grades, 
ough summer temperatures as high as 130 
grees Fahrenheit—starting on a par with 
her famous makes of tires but winning the 
hest place in the esteem of the world’s 
ratest and busiest builders. 
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Fatigue-proofs—unlike any other tires ever made 
6 TIMES FORTIFIED 


rubber competiiin, aster tohtmiedaae- 


sure, are forced right into the weave. 


Prime first rubber—Five grades 
of raw rubber are used in ordinary 


& Vitalized rubber treads—bigger, 

deeper, thicker. . . . New vulcan- 
izing agents. ... New secret processes. 
ax ® Never-before-known mileage. 


5 Non-skid—wide, deep grooves. ... 
Perfectly balanced treads. Posi- 


Riphgtatands go vl eal 
@ Made by the new Monitor System 





Never before has there been a greater 
opportunity or a greater need for a 
vigorous, solidly documented journal of 
affairs like FORTUNE to scrutinize and 
illuminate the trend of thought and the 
progress of event. And American indus- 
try, at the crisis of its career, turns more 
and more to FORTUNE for the vivid 
and comprehensive and uninfluenced 
history of our times. 


Meeting this opportunity ——— 


Fortune 


or 


June 


presents: 


IVAR KREUGER—A portrait by Ernest Hamlin Baker illustrating FORTUNE'S three-part story of the Match King. 


THE NEW DEAL FOR COTTON—which holds 10,000,000 people in economic peonage with wages down to 40 
cents a day; which must always be exported, so Washington cannot save them; which is, for America, the very heart 
of the London economic conference; the greatest U.S. resource, toughest U. S. farm problem. IVAR KREUGER II— 
History rewritten by the accountants. The story of a man who was almost honest until he was subjected to the tempta- 
tions of the New York money market of the '20’s—the money market that was concerned rather with the manufacture of 
stocks than the manufacture of goods, with the needs of the bankers rather than with the needs of production. U. S$. 
CORPORATE MANAGEMENT—aond the most popular indictment of the depression: “There's nothing the matter 
with this country; the trouble is with the way it’s been run.’’ Herein FORTUNE discusses a private matter which has 
become a public issue. THE FINANCE MINISTER OF JAPAN—lokchashi, unwelcome son of a parlor maid, 


confronts the greatest emergency of his 78 years. Circled with bristling war dogs, he Also 
ponders how to pay for Manchuria, revive Japan and, perhaps, how to retire grace- 999.900 STUDENTS AND 4,000,000 


fully. THE FINANCE MINISTER OF CHINA—With a mere $200,000,000 q ALUMNI—A personal estimate by Stuar 


Chase of a $25,000,000 industry's biggest 
year, T. V. Soong has given 470,000,000 people a government which has prevailed — unit—the International Correspondence 
7 3 : . : : School. 
over War Lords, survived floods and famine, resisted a mighty foreign foe; a fairy tale 
‘ : : : SPEAKEASIES OF NEW YORK—In action 
which is now momentous history. GOLD IN CANADA—An industry anda gamble 5, the first time before a camera’s eve 
which has brought a nation through the depression. Airplanes fly the prospectors and a * Portfolio by Margaret Bourke-White. 
gold rush is under way. A survey illustrated with the first complete photographic BUDGET FOR A BRIDE—With notes for 
; : : ‘ her mother and her groom; one bride 
record of underground operations in a deep vein gold mine. means $10,000 to American business. 


FORTUNE is not sold at newsstands. The subscription price is ten dollars the THE CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL— 
A $41,000,000 funnel in color; with notes 


year. Address Circulation Department, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago. on good terminals and bad. 
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Termites 

The termite is a pallid, squashy: little 
bug which would be of no importance 
whatever were it not for its depraved ap- 
petite. It likes to eat wood. That taste 
makes it immensely important to building 
owners in tropical and warm temperate 
regions. Termites do yearly damage esti- 
mated at $29,000,000 to farm buildings in 
the South. Seven years ago they began to 
alarm California. Last week Entomologist 
George Ethelbert Sanders of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History sent a 
shiver through New York City by waking 
it to the fact that for the first time it is 
seriously infested with termites. 

There are over 1,200 species of termite, 
some 40 of them in the U. S. New York’s 
variety builds its labyrinthine nests in the 
soil beneath buildings, crawls up into 


Wide 
FIGHTER 


World 


WoRKER 


New York discovered them in its 
under pinnings 


wooden beams and floors. It eats from the 
inside so that owners are unaware of dam- 
age until shell-like or spongy timbers col- 
lapse. First intimation a young New Jer- 
sey couple got was when they beheld, 
through a gaping parlor floor, their grand 
piano in the cellar. 

Termites multiply rapidly, work slowly 
but thoroughly. New York's invasion 
came three years ago; whence, no one 
knows. Now every section of the metro- 
politan area is infested. A theatre near 
Times Square, a building downtown, 
apartment houses in The Bronx, homes in 
(ueens, Brooklyn, New Jersey, Staten Is- 
land are being undermined. 

To make a building termite-proof costs 
only $50 to $100 during construction, may 
tun from $500 to $2,000 afterwards. Tim- 
bers should be treated with insecticide, a 
metal sheet or other barrier placed be- 
tween ground and wood. This bars out in- 
sects in the ground, kills those already in 
the wood by keeping them away from 
ground moisture. Foundation timbers, 
basement walls and flooring should be kept 
dry. Hating light, termites build mud- 
covered runways up concrete foundation 
walls, Lately some builders, believing the 
insects will not cross them, have used glass 
bricks to top their walls. 

In the U. S. termites are commonly 
called “white ants.” But they are not ants 


and are not always white. Termites, may 
be readily distinguished from ants by the 
absence of a “waist” or constriction where 
abdomen joins thorax. They look more like 
tiny cockroaches, but they have a social 
organization ant-like in its complexity. 

Most termite colonies are divided into 
five castes, apparently determined in the 
egg. Topping the social scale are the king 
& queen. They have wings and reproduce. 
Next come two wingless courtier castes, 
also fertile, which may step into the repro- 
ductive breach if king or queen should 
die. To the termite proletariat belong the 
pin-headed, speck-brained workers which 
do all the damage (see cut, left), the sol- 
diers big of head & jaws. More potent 
than the fighter shown (cut, right) is a 
type with retort-shaped head from which 
it squirts a pungent secretion on its ene- 
mies, chiefly ants. These two castes are 
sterile and of both sexes, unlike ants whose 
females do all the work and fighting. 

Periodically a colony’s young kings & 
queens swarm out into the open, shed their 
wings. Those which survive birds, lizards 
and man pair off to start new colonies. 
They care for offspring until enough work- 
ers have grown up to take care of the com- 
munity. Then the king & queen settle 
down to steady reproduction. The queen 
becomes a huge inert egg-laying machine 
with a production capacity of some 50,000 
per day. The king is a tiny fellow whose 
main function is to be the queen’s hus- 
band. They cohabit for life, which may 
last ten years. Their offspring feed them 
and each other with food either regurgi- 
tated or exuded through the skin. Some 
species sprout an edible fungus garden in 
which the young may graze. 


—— 


In Case of Fire 

Upon investigating the immediate cause 
of 10,000 U.S. deaths by fire each year. 
Professor John Charles Olsen of Brook- 
lyn’s Polytechnic Institute has found 
that in a large percentage of deaths, burn- 
ing clothes supplied the deadly fumes 
This he verified by setting a variety of 
fires in an asbestos-lined room, he re- 
ported last week in J/ndustrial & Engi- 
neering Chemistry. Woolen and_ silk 
clothes, rugs and furnishings produce prus- 
sic acid and ammonia as well as carbon 
monoxide and dioxide. Burning wool also 
produces toxic hydrogen sulfide. Cotton, 
rayon, paper, wood and other cellulose 
produce poisonous concentrations of car- 
bon monoxide and dioxide, and acetic acid 
which makes smoke acrid and causes 
coughing. 

In general Professor Olsen and his re 
search arsonists (George E. Ferguson, 
Leopold Scheflan) found three distinct lay- 
ers of gases present in their burning room, 
“one at the ceiling, one on the floor, and 
an intermediate layer which consisted of 
more nearly pure air than either of the 
other two.” A few moments of blaze, how- 
ever, churns the layers together. 

From this the investigators conclude 


that the air in a burning room is best at 
three or four feet from the floor for one 
or two minutes, that in speeding to safety 
it is wiser to stoop than to crawl. 


SAIL 


THE COOL, LUXURIOUS 
SEE way To 


ALIFORNIA 


OR NEW YORK 


Via PANAMA CANAL 





* SEE, En Route 


HAVANA COLOMBIA 
PANAMA EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA MEXICO 


Your way lies over sparkling, breeze-swept 
seas; your spacious stateroom is full-outside, 
has its own private bath, is equipped with 
individual temperature and ventilation con- 
trol. You dance in the Club to a smart 
Anson Weeks orchestra... play on the wide 
Sports Deck ... and swim in the largest 
outdoor tiled pool on any American ship! 





Grace Line a/one offers you the luxury of 
a fleet of brilliant mew ‘Santa’ Liners... 
plus a real trip abroad en route, including 
leisurely shore visits or inland excursions in 
six glamorous foreign countries . . . where 
the summer temperature is scarcely higher 
than ours, and often far more agreeable. 





| fares; ‘25% discount for round trip. 


Just 16 days, New York to California— 
17 days eastbound. Extremely attractive 
Com- 
plete rail-water cruise-tour "Round America 
at remarkably low rates—including rail from 
your home to either coast, Grace Line to 
opposite coast and return home again by 


| rail. Weekly sailings; no passports. 


For even thriftier travel, book for one of 
the popular Grace Cabin Class liners. 





Consult your travel agent or Grace Line: 
New York: 10 Hanover Sq.; San Francisco: 
2 Pine St.; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Ave.; 
Los Angeles: 525 W. 6th St.; also Boston, 
Philadelphia, Seattle and Victoria 
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EDUCATION 








Colligan to Hunter 

Not many New Yorkers realize that 
their city contains not only the world’s 
largest university, New York University, 
but also the world’s largest college for 
women, Hunter. Founded in 1870, Hunter 
College enrolls 6,249 girls by day, 13,307 
more in its evening, summer, extension, 
high school and model-school divisions.* 
Last week Hunter was given a new presi- 
dent to succeed Dr. James Michael Kieran 
who is retiring at 69. Much talk arose 
when the job went to 45-year-old Dr. Eu- 
gene A. Colligan, onetime principal of 
3oys’ High School in Brooklyn and asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools, jobs which 
he is supposed to have obtained with the 
help of cherubic Boss John McCooey of 
Brooklyn. 

Boss McCooey takes a benignant inter- 
est in schools, got his sister Margaret on 
the Board of Superintendents. His es- 
pousal of Dr. Colligan did not immediately 
suit Manhattan editors, who would have 
preferred a college-trained executive with 
no odor of Tammany. But they accepted 
Dr. Colligan as a pleasant, straightfor- 
ward, progressive pedagog who may, after 
all, be just the sort of president for a place 
like Hunter. 

Hunter College has been turning out a 
steady stream of would-be teachers, for 
most of whom there are now no jobs. This 


*Next largest women’s college: Smith, with 
1.974. New York’s other big women’s college, 
Barnard, has 1,011. 


A BETTER SHAVE 


IN % A SHAKE 


finish off with Aqua Velva 





When you lay down your razor, splash 
Aqua Velva on your still-moist face. 
Here’s what it does for you: 


Gives a sparkling refreshing tingle. 

Helps to care for tiny nicks and cuts. 

Helps to conserve the skin’s natural 
moisture. 

Keeps the skin flexible. 

Guards against dust and germs. 

Helps protect from sun and wind. 

Takes away the oily feel that some- 
times lingers on the face. 

The sum of all these things . . . helps 
to keep the face looking and feeling Fit! 
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year 51% of the freshmen announced they 
wished teacher-training. This was 13% 
less than last year but still enough to indi- 
cate that Hunter must provide wider voca- 
tional training. Hunter girls are serious- 
minded. Hurdling fairly stiff entrance re- 
quirements, they are in college not for 








Acme 


Dr. EuGENE A. COoLLIGAN 
Boss McCooey is his friend. 


fun but for hard work. They play basket- 
ball and join sororities, societies or Me- 
norah (Jewish cultural society) but Hun- 
ter’s airs are not of the campus. Around 
the main building, an antiquated affair 
uptown between Park and Lexington Ave- 
nues, there is no campus to speak of. 

A new and more handsome Hunter is 
rising in The Bronx, but in the meantime 
classes are crowded, jammed in one after 
another, some in a 32nd Street loft, some 
in a 52nd Street public school. Many a 
Hunter girl walks blocks to college, often 
carrying lunch which she eats in the base- 
ment. Half the girls have outside, part- 
time jobs. A “tradition” of planting ivy 
from historic places was begun last year 
in The Bronx. Someone tried to popular- 
ize wearing academic gowns but this died 
out. Hunter thinks its spring “sing” as 
exciting as Vassar’s Daisy Chain or 
Smith’s Rally Day. Girls from each class 
gather in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
wearing costumes, and compete with seri- 
ous and comic songs based on central 
themes like Mother Goose or the Arabian 
Nights. ; 

Chicago to Roxbury 

Founded in 1645 Roxbury Latin School 
is a privately endowed institution free to 
all boys living within the original confines 
of Roxbury, Mass. who pass its entrance 
examinations. Others pay $250 tuition. 
Next to Boston Latin School it is the old- 
est free secondary school in the U. S. 
Ever since the days of Founder John 
Eliot, apostle to the Indians, for head- 
masters Roxbury Latin School has always 
picked New Englanders. Last week the 
Roxbury trustees took the breathless step 





of electing a Westerner to succeed +their 
late Headmaster Daniel Varney Thomp. 
son. They chose George Norton North- 
rop, 52, Wisconsin-born English teacher, 
onetime headmaster of Manhattan’s 
Brearley School, and headmaster of Chi- 
cago’s comparatively upstart Latin School 
(founded 1888) until he resigned last 
February because of financial troubles 
(Time, Feb. 13). The appointment of 
Headmaster Northrop, urbane and unpro- 
fessorial, was pleasing to one Roxbury 
alumnus, Headmaster Samuel Smith 
Drury of St. Paul’s School, who said: 
“Northrop is a teacher of light and lead- 
ing. To me it seems possible that a man 
of his cultural insistence might lead a new 
era in the education of young boys.” 


- 


Friends’ Jubilee 


The 1800 block on I Street N. W. used 
to be one of Washington’s most social. 
Nicholas Longworth brought his bride 
there; Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
still lives nearby in a red brick house. The 
Friends’ Meeting House, one of three 
where Herbert Hoover worshipped, has 
been there 125 years, and beside it are two 
red brick dwellings which house the 
Friends’ School. Other Washington schools 
are more progressive, more expensive, but 
none is more sedately aristocratic than 
Friends’, a non-sectarian, co-educational 
kindergarten-through-high school for which 
social as well as financial references are 
always required. Last week Friends’ 
School celebrated its soth anniversary— 
not in I Street but in a new Recreation 
Hall further out, on Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, where the first five grades are taught 
and where there are playgrounds and a 
gymnasium. For the Friends’ jubilee the 
kindergarteners played lustily on drum, 
cymbal, triangle and xylophone, while a 
teacher accompanied on the piano. The 
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Harris & Ewing 
Tuomas WATSON SIDWELL 
In his school Charles Lindbergh, Archi 
Roosevelt, Princess Chichibu. .. . 


primary pupils furnished a 30-piece or 
chestra. High school students strutted in 
the costumes of the past 50 years. Par- 
ents looked over exhibits of school work 
None was happier than the stout, genial 
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Our Movies of the Weekend 


cost less than LO fa shot ; 


New $2950 Ciné-Kodak takes a 
couple of dozen scenes on a film roll 
costing only $225 


Movie opportunities? The world’s full of them! 


With you—your family—the center of action. No 


other fun is like it... Cost? Less than 1o¢ a “‘shot.”’ 


Ciné-Kodak Fight’s new principle 
makes one foot of film go as far as 
four. Gives you 20 to 30 scenes 
as long as average news-reel shots 

on a $2.26 roll of film. And the 
price ticludes the finishing. 

Wonderful sport, making mov 
ies. And showing them is endless 
entertainment. 


You need no skill. Ciné-Kodak 


kight is so capable, yet so 
simple, that you'll make 
bright, clear movies from 
the first. A genuine, full 
fledged movie camera for 
$29.50. Compact, pocket 
size. And a beauty. 

Ask your Ciné-Kodak dealer to 
show you sample movies made 
with the Fight. Or write for 


IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 


hooklet that explains how movies 
are made for io¢ a shot. Fast 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York. 


Ci nN é-Ko d ak E I G H sy Lastmansl VewLrinciple Movie Came a 




















"It was a terrible dream—I seemed to be walking into 


the Astor lobby with nothing on but a 
shirt that had shrunk’ 


R™ easy if your wardrobe includes Arrow Shirts. For, no 


Arrow ever returns from a laundering just a shrunken, mis- 
shapen nightmare of its former self. All Arrow Shirts are San- 
, , 
forized. So an Arrow can’t shrink. It keeps that precise fit, 
that swagger styling which is every Arrow’s birthright. And no 
amount of laundering can ever take these comforts from you. 
That’s why Arrow Shirts are America’s greatest shirt values. 


$1.95 to $3.50. ©1933 Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


ARROW SHIRTS “sich” 


7 new shirt tf one ewer shrinks 
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soft-spoken old Quaker for whom the cele- 
bration was held—Thomas Watson Sidwell 
who founded Friends’ School, taught there 
until ten years ago, is still its principal. 

Principal Sidwell is a robust, alert peda- 
gog at 74. He putters at his two farms 
in Maryland, admires the domestic allot- 
ment plan of Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace who has a boy and girl in the school. 
Some other Friends’ parents: Newton D. 
Baker, Herbert Hoover, President Ray- 
mond Allen Pearson of the University of 
Maryland, Representative Samuel Bil- 
lingsley Hill of Washington. Mr. Justice 
George Sutherland has a grandson at 
Friends’. Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
used to play in the gravel yard of the 
schoolhouse on I Street and Archibald 
Roosevelt, Princess Chichibu of Japan and 
Minister to China Nelson Trusler Johnson 
all went there. 


Brain Game 

Five thousand persons watched various 
outdoor sports at West Point last Saturday 
but no one watched a dozen cadets and 13 
Harvardmen hunched in a West Point 
classroom, engaged in an abstruse brain 
contest. The teams were to solve ten out 
of eleven problems posed by President 
Arnold Dresden of the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America. The size of the 
teams did not matter—the side which pro- 
duced the ten best sets of answers would 
win. First day the teams worked over such 
easy matters as how many times two 
integral calculi go into four differential 
calculi. They quit early to have tea, rest 
their minds, study. Next day—a hot day 
—they moiled over discontinuous func- 
tions, convergent series, polar co-ordinates, 
second derivations. The finished papers 
were turned over to Professor Dresden at 
Swarthmore College. He was to announce 
results in ten days. Coaches for both 
teams agreed that fewer than four men on 
each side had been able to complete ten 
problems. They thought that one of the 
problems (the paper was not made public) 
could not be proved in mathematical 


terms. 


Pre-Season Kudos 

The University of Michigan last month 
stole a march and anticipated the honor- 
ary degree season by giving an LL. D. to 
Samuel Seabury, famed inquisitor of Tam- 
many Hall. Last fortnight the College ol 
Charleston (S. C.) held its commence- 
ment, announced it had intended giving an 
LL. D. to the late Rear Admiral William 
Adger Moffett who went down with the 
Akron. Last week Amherst College, at a 
special convocation, gave an LL. D. to 
Newton D. Baker. Citation: “Scholar in 
the fields of history and political science, 
leader in your chosen profession of the 
law, most beloved and trusted in your city, 
Cleveland.” Said Lawyer Baker: “The 
U. S. is in the League of Nations now and 
the Senate doesn’t know it.” 

The University of California gave 
LL. D.’s to Wisconsin’s Alexander Meikle- 
john; Consulting Engineer Lillian Moller 
Gilbreth; and, on his sickbed, to Chemis- 
try Professor Emeritus Edmond O'Neill. 
73. The University of Santa Clara gave 
an LL. D. to Dr. Oliver D. Hamlin of Oak- 
land, Calif., a founder and fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons. 
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MEDICINE 





Goiter 

At the Congress of American Physicians 
& Surgeons in Washington last fortnight 
and at‘the American Association for the 
Study of Goiter in Memphis last week, 
stall men from the great medical clinics 


remarked dolefully about the falling off of | 


business, especially goiter business. Not 


enough patients are going to the Mayos, | 


the Criles, the Laheys to keep the plants 


running at efficient capacity. Doctors have | 
had to be discharged, forced into envious | 


private practice. Brothers William James 
and Charles Horace Mayo are easing the 
transition for their discharged men_ by 
giving each a home and a year’s salary. 
The Mayos, expert medical economists, 
do not agree with the run of the profession 
that Depression alone explains the lessened 
incidence of goiter. Like Dr. George 
Washington Crile in Cleveland and Dr 
Frank Howard Lahey in Boston, the 
Mayos built a large portion of their clinic 
activities on goiter operations. Dr. Henry 
Stanley Plummer of the Mavo staff was 
the outgoing president of the American 
Association for the Study of Goiter last 
week. Dr. “Charlie” Mayo was on the 
program for a dissertation on thyroid de- 
ficiency, a commonly unrecognized dis- 
order. Their interest in goiter has forced 
the Mayos to investigate the real causes 
for the falling off of their goiter business 
They had a goiter survey made of Minne 
sola. There were actually fewer goiters 
in that goitrous State than any prior sur- 
vey had shown. To the astonished sur- 
veyors it did not seem possible that Min- 
nesota goiters had been operated or medi- 
cated gut of existence. Unless depressed 
and worried existence prevented goiters 
itseemed probable that five. ten years ago 
the State and the nation were in a goiter 


epidemic. If so, the epidemic now seems | 


passed. 

The florescence and subsidence of goiter 
is only one of the many unknown facts | 
about the subject. At Memphis last week 
two dozen men read papers about goiter 
from Dr. George Everett Beilby (Albany) 
on “Toxic Diffuse Goiter in Children” to 
Dr. Samuel James Waterworth (Clear- 
field, Pa.) on “Pre- and Post-Operative 
Treatment of the Plus-Four Bad Risk Goi- 








ler Case.” 
Goiter is fundamentally a thyroid en- 
largement. To the thyroid function cheery 
Dr. Crile has tried to apply his electronic 
theory of life (Timer, Dec. 5. et ante), a | 
theory to which his colleagues listen with | 
aseptic indulgence. Said Dr. Crile in | 
Memphis: “What we eat is radiation. Our | 
lod is so much quanta of energy, not in 
that inert word calories, but quanta. The 
sun shines upon our food products, and 
the sun shines secondarily within us. in 
the body’s protoplasm. Energy contained | 
in food is put there by the sun’s radiation 
on the aioms of plants. Atoms are the 
vehicles that are filled with solar radiance 
4880 many coiled springs. These countless 
itomfuls of energy are taken in as food 
This life-sustaining radiation releases elec- 
ttieal currents for the body’s electrical 
Grcuit or nervous systera. Once in us, 
these tense vehicles, the atoms, are dis- 
charged in our protoplasm, the radiance 
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furnishing new chemical energy, new elec- 
tric currents. So what we eat is quanta of 
radiation and currents of action.” 
Thought, according to this Crile the- 
ory. is a manifestation of short-wave radi- 
ation with the brain as the commanding 
centre of the body’s electrical energy. The 
thyroid and adrenal glands govern the rate 
of radiation in the body. The adrenal 
glands produce the short, sudden energy 
of an outburst of temper, anger or rage. 
The thyroid gland controls the steady, 
long-time radiation necessary to the body’s 
growth and performance. ‘Freed elec- 
trons charge up the cells; charged up cells 
cause muscle tone or muscle energy in 
nerve cells, such as the brain. Thus emo- 


| tional and nerve activity is created.” 





Ifave you been in France? Then you mustn't 


miss New France ... and the Manoir Riche- 
lieu in the very heart of the colony founded 
by the grands seigneurs! Golf course, tennis 


kitchen 


noted among the appreciative globe trotters 


courts, stable, pool, and_ cellar— 


of Canada and the United States—all are 
ready for your enjoyment this year at quite 
unexpected low rates. $8.00 per day and 


with bath and meals. Open June 23. 
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ARIURRAY BAY CANADA 
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A, CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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” For illustrated booklet and reser- 
vations write to John O. Evans, 
| Vanager, or your local agent. 
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| gland in the neck, 


No other theory of thyroid action or 
goiter cause had thorough, assured adher- 
ence at Memphis last week. Speakers still 
felt obliged to define terms meticulously. 
The thyroid is a double-lobed ductless 
which ancients com- 
pared to a shield. (Greek thyreos means 
shield, and the word is properly thyreoid.) 
3ut the thyroid spans the windpipe more 
like a pair of saddle bags. In most people 
the lobes can be seen as gentle swells 
along the sides of the neck above the col- 
lar bone. The thyroid increases in size 
normally and temporarily in boys and 
girls at puberty, in women during men- 
struation and lactation. 

Specialists generally call off three kinds 
of goiter—simple, adenomatous, exoph- 
thalmic. 

Simple goiter, which is the commonplace 
type, may be transient. It is closely tied 
up with lack of iodine in the system. Dr. 
David Marine proved this by feeding 
Akron school children iodine twice a year 
from 1916 to 1919 and practically elimi- 
nating goiter from that bedeviled com- 
munity. Most specialists work on the 
assumption that, for deficiency of iodine, 
the starved thyroid must work extra hard 
and grow bigger. On the other hand, 
Colonel Robert McCarrison from evidence 
he gathered in the Punjab is certain that 
germs in drinking water indirectly cause 
goiter. Iodine in drink or food, he be- 
lieves, kills such germs in the intestines. 

Theorists suggest that the present low 
incidence of goiters in the U. S. which 
the Mayos and other clinicians note, may 
be the result of the goiter scare last decade 
and the resulting exploitation of iodized 
salt. South Carolina, proud of its freedom 
from goiter, calls itself the ‘Iodine 
State,” and thus labels its motor license 
plates. 

Adenomatous goiters seem to be the re- 
sult of alternate enlargements and shrink- 
ings of parts of the thyroid. 

Exophthalmic goiter is the most thun- 
derous of the goiters. The thyroid en- 
larges, the eyes pop, the heart races, the 
nerves go a-twitter “It is,” cries Professor 
William Boyd to his pathology classes in 
the University of Manitoba (Winnipeg). 
“as if some blast were blowing on the 
furnace of the body, fanning it into a con- 
dition of furious activity. . The dis- 
ease is more or less self-limited. The fire 
burns itself out. Many of the vital 
organs, particularly the heart, have been 


permanently damaged, and the patient 
is merely a wreck, and a_ permanent 
wreck.” 
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Last 


Names make news. week these 


names made this news: 


The Men’s Club and the Mothers’ Club 
of Baltimore’s First Methodist Episcopal 
Church last week had their annual meet- 
ing in Lovely Lane Hall, had as their 
guest of honor Col. Louis McHenry 
Howe, President Roosevelt’s personal 
friend and secretary. gave him a scroll ac- 
claiming “The Finest Friendship in Amer- 
ica.” Excerpt: ‘Friendship is the fairest 
and sweetest flower that blooms in the 
garden of life.” 





Y 


In Memphis, Dr. Edward H. Carey, 
president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, stated that just as much iron could 
be absorbed by the system from sucking 
a 20-penny nail as from eating a dish of 
spinach. 
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Untouchable boys brought honey, other 
optimistic friends brought other _fast- 
breaking foods to Mahatma Gandhi as 
he, amazingly well, entered the last week 
of his 21-day fast. 


Sequels 

To news of bygone weeks, 
sequels from last week’s news: 
@ To the seduction of Socialite Charlotte 
Gibson of Tappan. N. Y. by Riding Mas- 
ter Sidney Herbert Homewood (Tre, 
Dec. 19 et seg.): Homewood’s arrival 3! 
Sing Sing to start a prison sentence of 
from 18 months to three years. 
@ To the indictment of Gaston B. Means 
for trying to swindle Mrs. Evalyn Walsh 
McLean of $35.000 to be used in ex 
change for “hot” ransom money paid to 
kidnappers in the Lindbergh case (Trp, 
May 16, 1932): conviction in the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court of Means and 
Co-defendant Norman T. Whitaker. 
@ To the life imprisonment of Thomas 
Mocney on charges of bombing San 
Francisco’s 1916 Preparedness Day Parade 
in which ten persons were killed: a new 
trial on one of six untried indictments 
(Time, April 3). Convict Mooney ex 
pected that acquittal would strengthen his 
fight for pardon. 
@ To the murders of Edward Albert Rid- 
ley and his secretary Lee Weinstein in 
their gloomy sub-cellar office in Manhat- 
tan’s Allen Street (Time, May 22): the 
arrest of one Arthur J. Hoffman and one 


herewith 


George Goodman, accountants, for gran¢ 
larceny. Working on one of many baffling 


angles, some of the 65 detectives assigned 
to the case discovered that Lee Weinstein 
who succeeded a previously murdered 
secretary of Old Man Ridley, had useé 
Accountants Hoffman & Goodman to wit- 


Se 


ness a fake will which the half-blind, 8% 


year-old eccentric millionaire had_ bee? | 
tricked into signing. The will, modeled 
after that of the late Dwight Whitne) 


Morrow which was published in 1931, be- 
queathed $200,000 to Weinstein 
and Goodman were also involved in a deal 
in which Old Man Ridley was duped inte 
assigning to them and Weinstein $210,000 
through the transfer of funds to three 
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dummy corporations. Police had not yet . : a ne 

connected Hoffman and Goodman to the On the Wings of SUCCeSS COMES 
double murder. Meantime, Ridley rela- 

tives prepared to sue for settlement of the 


ek these $4,000,000 estate. The Finest Fleet of Trains 


@ To the indictment of Bishop James 


ee) 
h ‘ 
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ers’ Club Cannon Jr. on charges of violating the 
Spiscopal Federal Corrupt Practices Act (TIME, in 
ial meet- Oct. 26, 1931 et ante): a sustaining de- | t 
as_ their cision by the District of Columbia Court Cc Or 
IcHenry of Appeals. 
personal > y a7 > . id ree +2 
scene . — oe | CVETY through train genuinely air-conditioned 
in Amer- 
le fairest A N £ MA } B S 
is In the ia 
Tomtitters 
. Carey, John Sprunt Hill, Durham banker and | 
cal Asso- industrialist, is one of North Carolina’s 
ron could richest citizens. He is also a State Sena- 
1 sucking tor. One day last fortnight grey-haired 
2 dish of John Sprunt Hill rose from his desk in the 


Senate chamber at Raleigh, hunched his 
venerable shoulders and sang out loud & 
clear: “Chickadee, chickadee, chickadee- | 


ey, other > 
: ' dee-dee. 


rer fast- 





andhi as No sudden madness had gripped the dis- 
last. week tinguished Senator. At its annual conven- 
tion North Carolina’s State Federation of Detroit New York 


| Women’s Clubs had pondered the fact that 

| Alabama has officially adopted the flicker 

as its State bird, Massachusetts the veery, 

herewith West Virginia the tufted titmouse. North 
Carolina was one of only five States with- 

Charlotte out an official bird. That deficiency, con- 
ling Mas- cluded the federated ladies, should be sup- | 
1 (Tre plied at once. Winner of a Statewide 
' newspaper poll had been the Carolina 
chickadee, small cousin of the little grey- 
white-&-black bird which cheers many a | 
northern farmer’s wife with its pert mid- 
B. Means winter chirpings. The Federation then | THE GEORGE WASHINGTON - THE SPORTSMAN - THE F.F.V. 
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yn Walsh asked the Legislature to elect the chicka- 

‘d in ex- dee 

’ paid to = “Wh: 1m . , ‘ . 
VTi The legislators, busy setting an all-time | AS one result of the brilliant success of The George Washington—intro- 
e District record of introducing nearly 2,500 bills in | duced a little over a year ago—every through train on the C. & O. now has 


132 days, relaxed when the chickadee reso- 


Teans and ; : ; : 
lution came up. Senator George McNeill 


exactly the same genuine air-conditioning system. That means fresh, clean, 


. a of Fayetteville trooped over to the State | humidified air in constant circulation—day and night. That means an 
Fi San museum, brought back a stuffed chickadee even, healthful temperature automatically controlled—cool in summer, 
ay Parade to enlighten his urban colleagues. Sena- warm in winter. Dust, dirt and cinders are automatically eliminated, noise 
4: one tor Capus W aynick, editor of the High ; sige : — ; a . ’ : 
as Point Enterprise, listened to Senator Hill’s | is minimized. 

mae a imitative calls, rose up to declare that the 


Carolina mockingbird was a better singer. | That means, too, that you ride in uncommonly pleasant surroundings. 
In the House someone told Salisbury’s 
veteran Representative Walter Pete Mur- 


igthen his ¥ é a : 
With dirt barred, the new furnishings and upholstery can be bright and 


Ibert Ric phy that the chickadee eats insects. “For cheerful. And passengers come to their destination with shirts and collars 
a God’s sake,” cried he, “don’t turn the | clean, with light summer costumes still light and fresh. 
Manhat- chickadee loose on this House.” 


22): the : ge : ‘ ae , : = 
pe pe When legislative wit had run its course Restaurant cars have the inviting atmosphere of the choicest dining places. 
1 al y 


for grand ‘am houses suspended their rules, con- | Prices for delicious, well-cooked food are down where they belong. Lounge 
y baffling red official status upon the chickadee. 
5 assigns Then it was the State’s turn to have fun. ] 
Veinstele, The chickadee is amember of the titmouse _ to your sense of well-being. 

eusdeal lamily. Editors remembered “Little Tom- | ae : 

had used "id Tittlemouse’ who “lived in a little | If you enjoy the air after a spring rain—if you enjoy clean, tasteful sur- 
in to wil: ouse,” began to refer to the “Tomtit 
. | Legislature.” Clubs and societies stirred 





| cars, with radio, reading material and many other appointments, add further 


roundings—you will cheer for the genuinely air-conditioned trains of the 


wy uneasily at the prospect of North Caro- C. & O. And you will want to ride on them as often as you can. There is 
nac 2€ 3. 4 - 4 i ae ¢ 
modeled _ _becoming known as the “tomtit no extra fare. 
Whitney ice a i ; 
1931, be: The legislators withstood the waggish | The ticket agent of any railroad can route you over the C. &O. Insist upon it. 
Hoffman barrage for ten days. Then another bill 
| in a deal Was quietly introduced. Very quickly, 


uped into with no voice raised in opposition, North 
$10,000 Carolina’s Senate & House last week re- er é & A Pp & A kK ig AND i j oO 


to three Pealed the chickadee. 











sv JHEN you arrive in 

Boston, head straight 
for the city’s most famous 
hotel, where good food, su- 
perior accommodations and 
attentive service await you. 


Back in 1856, many a trav- 
eler was buoyed up by the 
thought of the welcome that 
awaited him at the sign of the Parker 
House. Right down through the years 
has this feeling persisted, and for good 
reason: the traditions of personal ser- 
vice and excellent cuisine are still re- 
spected bythe management,andthenew, 
modern building is conveniently located 
in the centre of the business district. 


Plenty of single rooms, with bath and 
circulating ice-water, at $3 


Glenwood J. Sherrard t> § ¥ 
President & Managing Director Al 























"“Wel/?”’ 

‘lam writing for reservations ‘“ | 
| 

“John; you're wonderful. Where are we | 

going’ 

“Mountain View House in the White 

Mountains. ”’ 

Mountain View, you know, is that lovely 


place where so many people spend their 
Winthrop has told me about 


vacations 


their sporty golf course ‘along sky trails if | 

he calls it. They have saddle horses, 

tennis, concerts, dancing, in fact, Win | 

throp says they have everything | know | 
will enjoy Mountain View because 

so many of your friends will be there 

Mountain View is not just a place, you 

know THE place where discrimi 


ating tolks 


Let's, this 


j f 
i} am just about 


gather year, 
have a June vacation 


eady for one 


We would be pleased to send you a copy 
of our booklet. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 
In-the—White Mountains 
W. F. Dodge & Son Whitefield, New Hampshire 
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Gangster Evangelist 

From the oldtime saloon and _peni- 
tentiary came many an oldtime evangel- 
ist—converted drunks and burglars who 
could denounce sin after knowing it first 
hand. But the most modern and thorough- 
going sinners are organized. From gang- 
land has yet to come a reformed Capone 
to make converts as efficiently as he used 
to machine-gun rival racketeers. Nearest 
thing to an ex-gangster evangelist is the 
well-fed, twinkling tub-thumper who was 
billed last week at a church in a down-at- 
heel section of Brooklyn as Lou Hill, 
“Former Hijacker, Gambler, Confidence 
Man,” a Chicago hoodlum turned holy. 
High point of imaginative Lou Hill's 
career was strong-arming on a Chicago 
newspaper route with the late Dion 











Winona Lake, Ind. for their annual meet- 
ing. Lou Hill will be there. No shouter, 
no chair-smasher, he has considerable 
reputation. On the Winona Lake platform 
he will pinch-hit for the most famed 
evangelist of them all, old-time Billy Sun- 
day, 69. 
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M. E. Socialism 

The New York Herald Tribune last 
week headlined its report of a violent day 
in the Central Methodist Church, Brook- 
lyn: METHODISTS RUB SOCIALIST 
TRACE OUT OF PLATFORM. 

But had they? Scarcely one Methodist 
knew 

The Social Service Committee had 
brought in a report to the Eastern New 














International 


EVANGELIST HILL (SECOND FROM LEFT) & FRIENDS* 


. “Onward Christian Soldiers” in hoodlum Cicero. 


O’Banion, who was later killed in his 
flower shop, supposedly by that former 
Brooklynite, Al Capone. In 1923, a fugi- 
tive from justice, Lou Hill staggered into 
a Springfield mission, heard a sermon 
which converted him. He says he returned 
to Chicago to give himself up but District 
Attorney Robert E. Crowe, impressed. 
turned him loose.* 

In Brooklyn last week with Evangelist 
Hill was a character rarely seen now in 
city churches, am “Escaped Nun.” Good- 
humored Lou Hill told of his son, a 
“little tike who knows Jesus and rides 
up and down the street on his veloci- 
pede all day long singing ‘Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers.’” Lou Hill likes to sing 
himself. In the Bible Church of hoodlum 
Cicero, Ill. he got himself photographed 
in an impromptu hymn sing (see cut) with 
four other gangsters turned evangelist: 
Bert Baker, onetime Capone man, Fred 
Jacover, “high class confidence man,” Fred 
Ingersoll, “slickest automobile thief of 
them all,” and Ralph Teter, “brains of the 
$350,000 Dearborn Station mail robbery.” 

U. S. evangelists find their circles nar- 
rowing, embracing smaller & smaller 
towns. Yet they keep on the job. Next 
month, with the evangelical season about 
over, most of them will congregate in 


*Mr. Crowe (no longer State’s Attorney) said 
last week that he had never heard of Lou Hill, 
that he would never have sent a gangster away, 
after such a story, with a ‘“‘God-bless-you.” 


York division of the Methodist Church 
urging government ownership of natural 
resources, railroads, banks, steel, cotton 
and woolen mills. Said the report: “We 
must of necessity face frankly the fact 
that Capitalism is un-Christian and un- 
ethical, and then consider ways and means 
of replacing it.” To this end, churchmen 
were urged to take up politics. 

When the report was read, conservative 
delegates demanded the floor. Dr. John 
William Langdale, editor of the Methodist 
Book Concern and a specialist on hymns, 
cried out that this was Socialism and “I 
believe this is not the way out... .” Most 
of the other s500-odd Methodists agreed, 
at length solemnly sent back to the com- 
mittee for its further consideration the 
following question mark: ‘May we not 
have reached the time when we must 
replace Capitalism with a system that 1s 
more in conformity with our religion?” 

Presiding over the Brooklyn conference 
was Bishop Francis John McConnell, 
famed Liberal.’ Said he: “You can't be 
a Methodist without putting things 
strongly.” Later, admitting he was ior 
pinking Capitalism and did not care who 
knew it, he said: “If I had resigned the 
office of bishop as many times as I have 
been asked to, I'd be like a small boy 
hopping on and off a freight car.” 

*Bert Baker, Ralph Teter, Fred Jacover and 
Fred Ingersoll. 
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What Do You 


“BALANCED 


ECONOMY - DURABILITY 


COMFORT: SAFETY 
PERFORMANCE - APPEARANCE 


Balanced Value is to an automobile what poise is to a man 
—a sound, sane, practical balance between the qualities that 
make it a thrilling car to drive, comfortable to ride in, safe and 
sure on the road, distinctively modern in appearance, and with 
operating costs so low that owners are agreeably surprised. 


Letters from people who have taken Pontiac’s Economy 
Demonstration say that it gives 15 miles or more to the 
gallon of gas. 


But gasoline and oil economy is not the only saving that 
Pontiac — the Economy Straight Eight ~ gives you. 


Pontiac’s big 77-horsepower Straight Eight engine is actu- 
ally over-size as compared with general practice—this means 
extra durability and longer life. Its exclusive controlled- 
pressure lubrication system and new-type water cooling 
system insure against waste of oil and gasoline and also save 
on parts. 


Pontiac’s wheelbase of 115 inches and its 3265 pounds of 
weight (curb weight of 4-door Sedan) are not in themselves 
important, perhaps. But a long wheelbase, together with a 
scientifically designed chassis and strong Fisher bodies, and 
with a balanced relationship between engine weight and 
power, does combine to give you big car comfort and Straight 
Eight performance with safety and operating economy. 


READ THE BOOKLET 
“What Do You Mean — Balanced Value’ 


This little booklet gives the en- buying a car now, it will pay you 
gineering facts fully and clearly to read this booklet. It gives a 
interms ofowner values. You can practical analysis of automobile 
get a copy free from the nearest engineering and automobile 
Pontiac dealer, or we shall glad- features and their significance 
ly send you a copy if you write to the owner. It will make you a 
Pontiac, Room 15-267, General better buyer— because you will 
Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. be a more critical judge of auto- 

Whether or not you intend mobile value. Get a copy today. 


PONTIAC 


THE ECONOMY STRAIGHT EIGHT 


Mean— 


VALUE” 


AND UP. So 8-@ 
F.O.B. PONTIAC 
EASY G.M.A.C. TERMS 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 












No adventurer who came in 'Forty-Nine to 
seek the golden luck of Roaring Camp or 
Rough and Ready was ever more thrilled than 
you will be when you see San Francisco. 

From the very first moment that you glimpse 
the city gleaming on her hills beside the 
Golden Gate you will sense the personality 
that makes it different from the other fascin- 
ating cities of the world. The clear outlines 
that rise before you in the western sky bespeak 
an adventure-in-living that here is uppermost 
..+- They were young, those thrill-seeking sons 
of many lands who built this city, and they 
planned it after their own pattern... 

Once you have set foot in San Francisco, you 
will never want to leave it until you have ex- 
plored it thru and thru. 

Running west from the Embarcadero over 
seven storied hills, multi-colored streets lead to 
a hundred exciting places . . . to Union Square 
and great hotels and famed, romantic restau- 
rants. To curly-eaved Chinatown and other 
foreign colonies of America’s most cosmopoli- 
tan community. To the Mission Dolores, estab- 


Were thousands come every summer to be young again 


San Francisco 


GOLDEN GATEWAY TO THE (-ALIFORNIA OUT-OF-DOORS 


lished in 1776, and the Presidio, with guns 
made in Peru for the Spaniards who built it. 
To the towering peaks that let you look down 
on the city and the sparkling land beyond. 

The broad ocean beach and far-reaching 
Golden Gate Park. Picturesque Fishermen's 
Wharf, the Legion of Honor Palace. The Zoo 
and the Aquarium. The tiny cable cars in- 
vented for these hills. And the shimmering 
fogs that bring a siren mystery to the dark... 
These too will thrill you day after sunny day, 
night after laughing night. 

Summer days are clear and cool in San Fran- 
cisco. Great for riding, and golf on the cele- 
brated courses, for boating or fishing in the 
Bay and in the ocean, and for every other 
sport. There is no rain in the summer months. 
Constant breezes from the sea keep tempera- 
tures low, night-time as well as day... 

Altogether, here is everything, we think, 
to keep the promise of the stories you have 
heard about this city . . . this center of the 
California vacationland. 

One day you'll set off thru the valley of 









AMERICA’S MOST COSMOPOLITAN COMMUNITY 





VACATION COSTS LOWEST IN YEARS 


Costs here and costs for getting here are 
lowest in many years. Rail fares are at 
a new minimum. For example: $80.50 
from Chicago, for a 21-day roundtrip 
giving you 16 days here for a glorious 
vacation. Come by train, or steamer or 
plane—or over the Victory or Lincoln 


highway. Send the coupon for details. 





the San Joaquin to great Yosemite, to the Big 
Tree forests and the highest water-falls on 
earth, only a few hours’ ride from San Fran- 
cisco. Another will take you to the fabled gold 
towns in the High Sierra foot-hills and to Lake 
Tahoe, Mark Twain's blue sea in the sky. You 
will see the stately University of California at 
Berkeley, and the east-bay cities ; Marin County, 
across the Golden Gate, where the Redwood 
Empire begins; and the San Mateo peninsula, 
with lovely Stanford University. South from the 
city, three hours’ drive thru valleys of ten thou- 
sand orchards you will come to the crescent 
Bay of Monterey, with Santa Cruz, Carmel and 
gay Del Monte. The Bret Harte Country and 
Jack London’s Valley of the Moon, Mt. Shasta 
and Mt. Lassen, Russian River and Feather River 
are some of the other places where you'll find 
outdoor living filled with new experiences ... 
and always, entertaining San Francisco will be 
close at hand by rail or wide,smooth motor road. 

Let us send you free, the illustrated book 
that tells all about San Francisco and this 
varied land it centers. Vacation costs, always 

























































low, are this year further sharply reduced, and 
with the carefully compiled book you can plan 
not only what you'll see and do—but just 
what the cost will be. 

Probably you will find that your vacation in 
California will cost no more than just staying 
at home. Send the coupon now. Get ready for 
a rare experience. 












CALIFORNIANS INC., Room 506, 703 Market 
St., San Francisco. 


Please send me your free illustrated vacation bok 


Name 
Street 
City State 


While attractions for tourists are unlimited in San Francis 
and California it is necessary to advise those seeking (mi 
ployment not to come at this time, lest they be disappoints 
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MILES 


Engaged. Barbara Hutton, grand- | 
daughter of the late Frank Winfield Wool- 
worth (5¢ & 10¢ stores), next to Doris 
Duke (tobacco) the most highly publi- 
cized U. S. heiress; and Prince Alexis 
Mdivani of the much-publicized family 
from Russian Georgia,* divorced husband 
of William Astor’s great-granddaughter 
Louise Astor van Alen; in Paris. To woo 
her the Prince went to Bangkok, Siam, ac- 
companied her to Paris. To Paris sped 
Father & Mother Franklyn Hutton from 
Manhattan to inspect their proposed son- 
in-law, make him waive claim to any part 
of Barbara’s inheritance. 


> 














Divorced. Col. Henry Huddleston 
Rogers, 53, Manhattan oil tycoon; by 
Marguerite Basil Miles Rogers; in Reno, 
Nev. Grounds: cruelty. 








Elected. Mrs. August Belmont, Man- 
hattan socialite (formerly Eleanor Robson, 
actress): to be first woman board-member 
of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Elected. Dr. Meta Glass, president of 
Sweetbriar College (Va.), sister of Sena- 
tor Carter Glass; to be president of the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en, succeeding Dr. Mary Emma Woolley 
of Mt. Holyoke; at the biennial conven- 
tion; in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Appointed. Watson Davis, 37, to be 
managing director of Science Service, 
organization which the late Publisher Ed- 
ward Wyllis Scripps subsidized to popular- 
ize science. The late Edward Emery Slos- 
son managed Science Service from its 
founding in 1921 to his death in 1929. Mr. 
Davis had been editor of Science Service 
publications since the beginning. The 
service is bought by too periodicals; 
Science News Letter has 14,000 weekly 
subscribers. 





ae eee 

Died. Lady Cynthia Blanche Mosley, 
34, onetime (1929-31) Labor Member of 
Parliament, wife of Britain’s Fascist 
leader, Sir Oswald Ernald Mosley; after 
an operation for peritonitis following acute 
appendicitis; in London, England. 
<a 

Died. Lee Wilson Dodd, 53, poet, 
dramatist, novelist (Speed, The Change- 
lings, Pals First, The Book of Susan); of 
a heart attack; in Manhattan. Next 
autumn he was to have succeeded Pro- 
fessor George Pierce Baker as active in- 
structor of playwriting in Yale’s famed 
Department of Drama. 

——— 

Died. Dr. John Grier Hibben, 72, presi- 
dent-emeritus of Princeton University; of 
Internal hemorrhages when he drove his 
Packard sedan (given him by Princeton’s 
trustees upon his retirement last June) 
Into a Chevrolet beer truck near Wood- 
bridge, N. J. His wife, 70, riding in the 
hack seat, sustained a fractured skull and 
lacial cuts from her smashed eyeglasses. 





*Brother David married Film Actress Mae 
Murray ; Brother Serge married Film Actress 
Pola Negri, then Soprano Mary McCormic: 


sieter Roussadana married Artist Jose Maria 
ert. 





TIME 


TONES 


Police thought Dr. Hibben must have suf- 
fered a stroke or fainted at the wheel be- 
fore the crash. Born in Peoria, Ill., son of 
a minister, he was graduated with honors 
by Princeton in 1882, Princeton Theo- 
‘logical Seminary in 1886 (after a year at 
Berlin University). In 1887 he married 
Jenny Davidson of Elizabeth, N. J. For 
four years he had a church in Chambers- 
burg, Pa., then joined the Princeton 
faculty to teach logic, in 1897 becoming 
Stuart Professor of logic. His steady, 
friendly, patient disposition made him the 
best compromise for Princeton’s presi- 
dency when the university was split into 
bitter factions at 
friend Woodrow Wilson’s administration 
in igto. During his 20 years Princeton’s 


endowment was quintupled, its faculty | 


pay, enrollment, buildings and acreage all 
about doubled. His constant emphasis on 
elevating Princeton’s intellectual standard 
resulted finally in a new liberalized cur- 
riculum and the four-course. plan for 
upperclassmen. Three foreign govern- 
ments decorated him for his devotion to 
Peace. Good, grey, well-known and well- 
beloved by all Princeton men, he had been 
living quietly in Princeton since retiring, 
occupied with writing and lecturing. He 


- gave up his chauffeur last November. 


Mie ST 

Died. Charles Hillyer Brand, 72, 
Georgia Congressman, second ranking 
Democrat on the House Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee; after prolonged illness: 
in Athens, Ga. 


———>————— 


Died. Porter James McCumber, 75, 
longtime (1899-1922) U.S. Senator from 
North Dakota, co-author (with Michigan’s 
Representative Joseph Warren Fordney) 
in 1922 of the famed Republican Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Bill; after a stroke; in 
Washington, D. C 
ee ae 
Died. Richard Marsh, 81, race horse 
trainer to two English monarchs (Ed- 
ward VII and George V), winner of over 
$3,000,000 in purses before retiring; in 
London. When public interest in racing 
waned during the War and Marsh went 
bankrupt, King George pulled him out with 
a subscription of $40,000. 


Sakic 

Died. Theodore F. Shuey, 88, dean of 
official reporters in the U. S. Senate; after 
a six-week illness; at Swope, Va. He 
joined the Senate staff at the age of 23, 
recorded the induction of every Vice 
President since Schuyler Colfax (1869), 
never missed a working day in 65 years. 
I'riendly to most Senators, he edited and 
rewrote many a turgid declamation before 
entering it in the Congressional Record. 
To honor him, Senators ceased talking for 
one minute last week 

Died. Thomas James O’Brien, 90, 
lawyer, diplomat, onetime (1907-11) 
Ambassador to Japan, onetime (1911-13) 
Ambassador to Italy; after long illness; in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He it was who 
shaped the gentlemen’s agreement between 
the U. S. and Japan preventing the influx 
of Oriental labor into Jap-fearing Cali- 
fornia. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


gold and diamonds. . , 
caterprise ... business 
opportunities | 





FOR 80 YEARS 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 


HAS BEEN THE GREAT 
ROUTE TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Go the preferred way ... cross 
to England in your favorite 
Liner . . . sail any Friday from 
Southampton for Capetowrin one 
of the great steamers or motor 


ships of the Union-Castle fleet. 
Low rates, 
Literature and full particulars from 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 
General Passenger R epresentatives 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., N. Y. or Local Steamship Agents 


Bound Copies 


of TIME Now Ready 

Volume XXI— Part I 

(January 2~March 27) 
$2.50 Postpaid 


TIME 
350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 





TRAVEL BY AIR “™ 


WHEN IN 


EUROPE 
INDIA 
AFRICA 


Wilson Fold-Flat 


Bookings and Particulars From 


IMPERIAL 
AIRWAYS 


LTD. 


The Plaza New York City 






zs Wooden Boat. Fold in one 
minute. Carry on running board. 
10 foot, weight 801bs., $29 f.o.b. 
Los Angeles; 8 f t., 60 Ibs., $36. 
Slightly higher f.o. b. New York 
or Chicago. Send for circular. 
Hammond Lumber Co., 

2222 Alameda St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


TIME 
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BY 


ANY TEST 
THE WORL 
MOST ACCU 







, NDER the 
impartial eyes 

of army inspectors 
Kleanbore .22’s with 
Lead Lubricated bullets 
proved the most accurate 
ammunition the world 
has ever known. In tests 
involving millions of 
rounds bought by the 
_ government, 10-shot 
groups were produced 









1% inches in diameter. 
Not just once— —but in testing millions. 
There was never a record like it. No 


such record can be made today ex- 
cept with Kleanbore .22’s. 


KLEANBORE HI-SPEEDS 
25% more average speed 
—in some sizes 35%. 

50% more average power 
— in. some sizes 80%. 


4 /\\ 
““Y\\ 


They’re unexcelled in their smashing, 
crashing energy, and in their flashing speed. 
They're unequalled among high speeds in 
their positive deadly accuracy. 

Kleanbore .22’s — regular and Hi-Speed 
—are sold everywhere in green boxes. 
Don't accept less accurate cartridges. W rite 


for descriptive circular. Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Originators of Kleanbore 
Ammunition, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


KLEANBORE 


aM. RRA LEADING 22 CARTRIDGE 


S| ee 4988 





MERRILY WE MIX 
with drinks! 


Abbott's is the best of mixers 
with Ginger Ale, Beer, or 
what have you! Adds sparkle, 
zest and lasting flavor! Richer 
aroma and finer quality than 
any other bitters. 


Special offer — Full-size 50c 





bottle for 25c (stamps or 
coin). Address: Box 44, 
Ti-5-29, Baltimore, Md. 


Ch bett: 


* lita ° ¢ BITTERS 


at 100 yards that averaged 
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Chocolate v. Watson 


Eligio Sardinias y Montalvo (“Kid 
Chocolate’), generally acknowledged 
featherweight champion of the world, is a 
wiry, knob-fisted Cuban Negro whose 
quick, malicious dexterity makes him one 
of the most exciting fighters in the world 








‘Underwood & Underwood 
Extcio SARDINIAS Y MoNnTALVO 
He misbehaves 


to watch. His opponent in Manhattan last 
week was a serious little Englishman, Sea- 
man Tom Watson, who acquired a strange 
flat-footed technique by learning to box 
on the heaving deck of a battleship. The 
best featherweight in Europe, he began 
to commute to the U. S. for fights last 
autumn, returning after each one to tend 
the Newcastle bar which he bought out of 
his winnings. The difference in their styles 
made the fight interesting, puzzled Choco- 
late for the first two rounds. Then he 
found a way to tie up Watson’s arms while 
keeping his own right hand free to pound 
his opponent’s ribs with looping, hammer- 
like blows. Watson’s ribs appeared to be 
steel-plated. Methodical and earnest, he 
waited for Chocolate to tire, held his own 
till the tenth round. Then, overestimating 
Chocolate’s fatigue, he backed away from 
a clinch with his hands down. Chocolate 
saw his chance and took it with a left 
swing at Watson’s jaw that sent him roll- 


ing into a corner of the ring, left him 
groggy for the rest of the round. 
That was the high point of the fight. 


Too wise to give Chocolate another open- 
ing, Watson chopped at him warily for the 
next four rounds. In the 12th, Watson 
cut Chocolate’s lip with a right uppercut. 
He won the 15th as well, but both judges, 
the referee and most of the crowd agreed 
that Chocolate still deserved his title. 

In every generation of fighters there is 
likely to be at least one colored fisticuffer 
who enjoys the prestige which, in Kid 
Chocolate’s case, is best indicated by the 
fact that fight critics last week felt—even 
though he had roundly whipped the best 
available challenger—that Chocolate had 
failed to do himself justice. Now 22, 
Chocolate arrived in the U. S. four years 
ago, won 167 fights before he lost his 


first one, to Lightweight Jack Berg two 
years ago. Before that he had been a 
newsboy in Havana, learned to box by 
studying cinemas of Panama Joe Gans. 
Equipped with 365 suits, $65,000 in Ha- 
vana real estate and a magnificent fighting 
brain so single-tracked that it so far con- 
tains only a few dozen English words, Kid 
Chocolate makes himself a nuisance to his 
indulgent Cuban manager, Luis Gutierrez, 
by misbehaving instead of training. After 
a month’s rest, Champion Chocolate will 
go abroad for four bouts, one of them a 
return match against Seaman Watson in 
London. 
ee! aa 
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Feat at Evanston 


Ben Eastman, Stanford’s world’s record 
quarter-miler; Keith Brown, Yale jumper 
who last week helped beat Harvard for 
the Big Three championship; Bill Bon- 
thron, Princeton’s promising half-miler 
who wears such handsome clothes that 
they have twice been stolen from his 
locker at track meets: these are three of 
the crack athletes who will perform in this 
week’s Intercollegiate Championships at 
Cambridge, Mass. which as usual Stanford 
or Southern California is favored to win. 
They and the other entrants in the Inter- 
collegiates last week had reason to con- 
sider with awe another athlete who—until 
he helped Michigan win the Western Con- 
ference title last week, with 604 points to 
Indiana’s 474—had not often been heard 
of outside the Midwest, except as a mem- 
ber of Michigan’s football team. He was’ 
Willis Ward, 196-lb. Negro sophomore. At 
the Big Ten meet in Evanston last week, 
Willis Ward won the roo-yd. dash in 9.6 
sec. He won the high jump, placed second 
in the broad jump. In the 120-yd. high 

















Acme 
WILLIs WARD 


Four events, 18 points. 

hurdles, he forced Ohio State’s Jack Keller 
to world’s record time of 14.1 sec., finished 
a close second. The 18 points he won 
were what enabled Michigan to beat In- 
diana. They made his the most efficient 
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individual performance in a Big Ten meet 

since Carl Johnson scored 20 points for 

Michigan in 1918. Quiet, unassuming, an 

above-average student of literature, Ward 

was the first Negro ever elected to Sphinx, 

Michigan’s junior honor society. 
—>——_ 


Who Won 

@ Mrs. James M. Austin’s Mr. Khayyam, 
at odds of 8 to 1: the Wood Memorial 
Stakes, with de Valera second and Head 
Play, Preakness winner and 1-to-3 favor- 
ite, third, seven lengths behind the winner; 
at Jamaica, L. I. 

@ Enid Wilson: the British women’s golf 
championship, for the third year in a row, 
5 & 4 against Diana Plumpton in the final; 
at Gleneagles, Scotland. 

@ Princeton’s varsity crew: the Child’s 
Cup race, with Pennsylvania second by a 
length, Columbia third; on the Schuylkill, 
at Philadelphia. 

@ The Groton crew, stroked and captained 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt Jr.: a race 
against Belmont Hill School by 24 lengths, 
in 5 min. 25 sec., fastest time for a mile 
made by any Groton crew in ten years; at 
Groton, Mass. Capt. Roosevelt’s mother 
was in the launch that followed the race, 
with her son John (assistant manager 
of the 1932 Groton football team) and a 
distant cousin Cornelius Roosevelt, who 
manages the crew. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 











Trilogy 

In Mobile, the Mobile Register sug- 
gested a slogan for National Cotton Week: 
SEE NO WEEVIL, HEAR NO WEEVIL, 
SPEAK NO WEEVIL. 





Nostalgia 

In Chicago, Stanley Janseki, 35, onetime 
farmer, missed his farm and _ livestock, 
went to the stockyards to see the cows, 
started to milk one, was arrested, said to 
the judge: “I just wanted to see if I 
could still milk a cow.” 


oe) ee 


Aces 

In Douglaston, L. I., at the 155-yd. 15th 
hole of North Hills Golf Club, C. X. Bieth 
smacked a mashie shot, watched his ball 
plop into the cup for a hole-in-one. Leav- 
ing the green C. X. Bieth heard a shout. 
J. H. Kracke, playing in the foursome 
behind, had smacked a No. 3 iron shot, 
also holed-in-one. 





—_—s 


Zombies 

In Washington, D. C. “Slim” Jones, 
holder of the world’s record for being 
buried alive (38 days), turned over in his 
coffin, picked up his telephone, asked for 
long distance, chatted with Ray Richards, 
buried alive near a hot dog stand in Den- 
ville. N. J. Jones told Richards that his 
grave was in the bed of a dried-up stream, 
that heavy rains threatened to wash him 
out, that he intended to stay underground 
40 days if he could. Richards told Jones 
that bandits came to his grave, tried to 
steal the day’s cash receipts, threw burning 
Matches down his air tube, singed his 
pillows. 











Fortune Teller 


I can look ahead 20 years and tell you exactly what’s going to happen. 
... I’m not leaving it to chance. The plan I’m working can’t fail. 


The day I’m 55 I’m independent. . . . Quit work if I like—and enjoy 


life. My income won’t diminish or die as long as I live. 


How do I know? ... I have a retirement income bond—from Sun 


Life, one of the soundest institutions in the world. 


You can pick the age you want to begin receiving income. You set 


the amount, too. ... First time an insurance man ever offered me 


something for myself... . And it takes care of the family, too. 


< 


Sun Life is the leading international insurance company. 
Founded 1865. Assets exceed $600,000,000. Liberal, 
ern contracts. Operates in 40 states and in 40 countries. 


Swi@Life 


WORLD-WIDE «+ > IMPREGNABLE 


mod- 


OF CANADA 





oe eee CLIP AND MAIL Lome eee eee ———- 


THE SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
United States Dept., Washington, D. C. (Residents of Canada: Please address Montreal, Quebec) 
Please send me information on a Sun Life Retirement Income Bond. TI 


NAME _ AGE. 





ADDRESS 
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TIME says this must be labeled an ad- 


vertisement but we still insist it’s news. 


INFLATION 


“Farmer” Russell Smiles 


Barometer. A happy smile last 
week suffused the plumpish, slightly 
celestial face of J. S. (“Farmer”) Rus- 
sell, flying farm editor of The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. A glance | 
at the market pages 
weather ahead for the Iowa farmer. 


Scout. 


| “Farmer” Russell reconnoitered po- 














|| its progress day by day; 

with his 
| Wallace; saw the President. His daily 
lcommuniques in The Register and 
|| Tribune inspired many a farmer to 
|| hold his corn and hogs instead of rush- 


| ing to market under distress flags. 





In Washington last month || 


| tentialities of the Farm Bill; followed || 
conferred 
intimate friend Secretary || 


indicated fair || 
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JAMES STUART RUSSELL 
| ... smiled last week 


| Figure Head. 


In “Farmer” Rus- 
head dwell 


} 
sell’s long, egg-shaped 


; A | 
many figures of urgent importance to | 


\||\farmers. Last week 2 numbers rose 


\|to the top of the egg: (a) $48,000,000, | 


|| increase in value of corn held on Iowa 
| farms; (b) $60,000,000, the increase in 


value of Iowa’s 1933 hog crop (pres- 


ent advance, $5.00 per hog). 
| 1 Out of 4. A dirt farmer turned 
\|editor, “Farmer” Russell, dissecting 
the new law, predicted Iowa would 
|be first to reap its fruits. Now he 
vows the $100,000,000 bulge in Iowa’s 
1933 income, achieved before Mr. 
Roosevelt’s signature was dry, is only 
a starter; for 1 rasher of bacon out of 
levery 4 on America’s breakfast plate 
|comes from Iowa. 

Eaters and Spenders. When 
America eats, Iowa spends. All 
Iowans who follow Editor Russell’s 
shrewd, brilliant articles in The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune (230,000 
|| daily circulation) also rely on this 


|| newspaper to guide their spending. 
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Vancouver Coup 


Just above the northwest corner of the 
U. S., at an editorial desk from which he 
peers across the Pacific into the Orient. 
across North America at Europe, and 
across the years into the Future, an earn- 
est, tireless idealist named Robert James 
Cromie publishes the Vancouver Sun, 
dominant daily of western Canada. Pub- 
lisher Cromie is even more widely known 
than his newspaper. As a reporter, he 
takes the world for his beat, traveling all 
over it frequently, meeting and observ- 
ing its famed persons and places. When 
he returns home he writes editorials for 
his paper, ambitious in conception, abound- 
ing in hope and prophecy, eloquent in a 
style not unlike that of grandiose Pub- 
lisher Hearst (whom he despises). To his 
friends in the wide world for which he 
has made Vancouver his lookout station 
he often mails copies of his writings— 
urging monetization of silver for a great 
new trade with the East; calling for 
magnanimous U. S. reduction of War 
Debts; etc. etc. 

Last week Publisher Cromie gloried in 
a great coup. On May 11 he had mailed 
out copies of an editorial entitled “World 
Rulership Swings West,” in which he said: 

“When President Roosevelt issued invi- 
tations to his White House Party two 
weeks ago, there was no question then as 
to who was running the world; and there 
was no question as to where world head- 
quarters is, and probably will be for some 
time. . . . If the world rejects Roosevelt 
leadership it will stay exactly where it is 
today, and humanity will continue to suffer 
and retrogress. If the world accepts the 
new leadership of United States, it will be 
a new world indeed. .. .” 

Only five days later President Roosevelt 
addressed his Disarmament Message’ to 
the rulers of 54 nations (Time, May 22). 
Here indeed, felt Publisher Cromie, was 
World Rulership swinging West. Exulted 
he: “The President’s world message proves 
it! . . . One hour after the message went 
out to the Powers, the world was scram- 
bled into a unit that shall never again 
unscramble. One hour after that message 
left the White House, man looks out on 
a new kind of world, one that will have 
to be handled as a unit and for some con- 
siderable time, from Washington . . . be- 
cause Europe’s thought militant and 
politic. North America’s thought is social 
and economic and that’s what the world 
needs and wants.” 


College Life 

The university undergraduate popula- 
tion of the U. S. is about 750,000. Add 
hundreds of thousands school 


is 








of high 
youngsters and “townies” who want to 
talk and act like collegians, and you have 
a fertile circulation field for a collegiate 
magazine. The field was well tilled by 
College Humor which several years ago 
hit a circulation peak of 350,000. But cir- 
culation at 35¢ a copy could not survive 
hard times. It dwindled to 140.000 last 
year when College Humor, heavily bur- 
dened by overhead, fell into the hands of 
creditors who turned it over to a new 
publisher. Since then it has been published 


as College Humor and Sense, smaller than 
before, less collegiate, price 15¢. 

The metamorphosis was watched with 
interest by a onetime assistant editor of 
College Humor, George Teeple Eggleston, 
now editor of Life. To him it seemed a 
strategic moment. He went to his boss, 
Publisher Clair Maxwell, persuaded him 
that Life ought, for the first time in 50 
years, to publish something besides Life. 
The result appeared this week—the first 
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UNIVERSITY’S COVER 
Life branched out. 


issue of University. Like College Humor 
twelve years ago, University was tenta- 
tively begun as a quarterly. Price: 25¢. 

Fat (96 pages), typographically neat, 
University resembles the old College H1- 
mor, even to the conventional Rolf Arm- 
strong cover. It includes a dozen pages 
of campus humor bought from undergrad: 
uate funnybooks; a novelette and a short 
story; a profusion of cartoons; sports by 
famed Grantland Rice; humorous sketches 
by such surefire Life contributors as Rob 
ert Benchley, Margaret Fishback, Gurney 
Williams, Montague Glass, Sam Hellman 
Good feature: a portfolio of informal pic 
tures of campus celebrities. 

University boasts of its collegian edi- 
torial board. Assisting Editor Eggleston 
(who edited the California Pelican, 1928) 
are Gurney Williams (Michigan Gargoyle, 
1931) and Joseph A. Thompson (Stanford 
Chaparral, 1931). 





Post on the Block 


The troubled Washington Post, whost 
difficulties have been made conspicuous by 
the adventures of its onetime publisher 
Edward Beale McLean and his estrangec 
wife, Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, las 
week was ordered up for auction by 4 
court. Anyone offering $250,000 may bid 
but bids of less than $500,000 must be i 
cash. It was supposed that Mrs. McLean 
would bid with cash raised on her Jew 
elry, including the highly publicized, “ut 
lucky” Hope Diamond. Debts of the Pos! 
are $700,000. 
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The New Pictures 
I Cover the Waterfront (United 


Artists) exhibits a new way to smuggle 
Chinese houseboys into San Diego: in the 
somachs of large sharks, whose mouths 
are propped open so that their inmates can 
breathe. This sordid aid to immigration 
is devised in J Cover the Waterfront by a 
grizzled old fishing captain, Eli Kirk 
(Emest Torrence). It is discovered and 
reported to the authorities by a brisk and 
bibulous journalist (Ben Lyon) who is in 
love with Kirk’s daughter, Julie (Claudette 
Colbert). The difficulties you might expect 
ina situation of this sort arise promptly: 
1 Coast Guard officer shoots Kirk, who 
shoots the reporter who, when he gets out 
of the hospital, marries Julie. Far from 
the tenor of the book by Max Miller, from 
which it was adapted by Wells Root, J 
Cover the Waterfront is a sullen atmos- 
pheric melodrama, interesting except in 
banal sequences which show the reporter 
abusing his managing editor. 

Sewing Chinese coolies into sharks was 
characteristic of the cinema activities of 
the late Ernest Torrence who died last 
fortnight after an operation for gallstones 
(Timur, May 22). He massacred Indians 
in The Covered Wagon, kidnapped chil- 
dren in Peter Pan and, as Professor Mori- 
arity, almost did away with Sherlock 
Holmes. When he was a young man, 
Emest Torrence planned to be a musician. 
He wrote the music for a play called The 
lady from Lyons, was first baritone for 
the Savoy Opera Company in London. His 
lanky 6-ft. 4-in. physique, tufted eyebrows, 
gargoyle nose and prickly Scotch burr soon 
made him a popular villain. His first 
cinema, in 1912, was a talkie: an ex- 
perimental version of Faust made at the 
Edison laboratories. His whiskers became 
really famed in the U. S. after Tol’able 
David, in which he was a Kentucky feudist 
wih a homicidal mania. When he heard 
that $1,000 salaries for actors were com- 
mon in Hollywood, Ernest Torrence said: 
‘Talk like that makes a Scotchman in- 
toxicated.”” He had just completed J Cover 
the Waterfront, started home to visit his 
brothers in Edinburgh when he died. 
(tities considered his posthumous _per- 
lormance one of his finest. 

a eee 

Peg O’ My Heart (Cosmopolitan) 
tives Marion Davies a chance to say 
‘Wurra-wurra” and wear her hair in pig- 
lails, the accepted procedure for actresses 
vho, in this strangely enduring  senti- 
mental comedy, revive the rédle which 
laurette Taylor originated in 1912. The 
play deals, as everyone knows, with an old 
Irish fisherman, the antithesis of the sav- 
age angler in J Cover the Waterfront (see 
above), and his daughter who inherits 
42,000,000. With her small mongrel Mi- 
chael, she goes to England to live in a 
manor house where she squabbles with the 
butler, falls in love with a young solicitor, 
is informed that her father is dead. By 
the time this report is exploded, she has 
eared enough about the depraved habits 
of the aristocracy to scuttle happily back 
to Ireland. 

Efforts to modernize the play by such 


devices as a radio-equipped roadster, 
which Peg drives into a pond, are a failure. 
The most convincing element in Peg OQ’ 
My Heart is Miss Davies’ pardonable 
affection for her own brogue, which some- 
times causes her to speak as though she 
had a live mackerel under her tongue. 
Typical shot: Peg’s father, Pat (J. Far- 
rell MacDonald) when he sees that she 
is downcast, advising her to appeal to the 
Wee Folk. 
—— 

Adorable (Fox) rhymes with ‘“deplora- 
ble” in the pretty little waltz that Lieu- 
tenant Conradi (Henry Garat) sings to 


nor) when they meet, both in disguise, at 
a servants’ ball. Neither adjective suits 
the picture. It is certainly inoffensive, but 
charming only if you admire the dimple 
in Miss Gaynor’s chin, the wrinkles in her 
nose and her habit of speaking as though 
she were a small child impersonating a 
grown-up. Her new leading man—con- 
siderably more civilized than Charles 
Farrell—looks like Maurice Chevalier 
without the lower lip, has the same type 
of accent and a similar light tenor voice, 
suitable for bed-chamber music. Son of 
a French boulevard comedian, Henry 
Garat made a reputation dancing with 
Mistinguette at the Casino de Paris. He 
was one of the two stars of Congress 
Dances who were imported last summer by 
Fox. The other, Lilian Harvey, has not yet 
made her first U. S. picture. 





the Princess Marie Christine (Janet Gay- 
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m Can you take pride in your easy calm under any 
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dozen things at once... can your nerves stand it? 
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reactions for yourself. Sleep. Nerve-steadiness. Gen- 


eral well-being. 


You’ll find Kaffee-Hag Coffee makes a surprising 
difference in your tension, and none at all in your 
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Hot Aeronauts 

One day last week at Curtiss Airport, 
L. I. a group of men was observed stretch- 
ing a huge, soiled piece of cloth between 
two poles alongside a trench. A stovepipe 
was rigged between the trench and a hole 
in the fabric. Someone touched a match 
to a pile of kindling in the trench. Soon 
the fabric began to bulge and billow with 
hot air inside it. After ten minutes of 
fire-stoking and manipulating of ropes, the 
fabric took shape as a balloon, tugging 
and straining at its guys. A trapeze was 
rigged below the balloon’s mouth, and just 
above the trapeze was a platform holding 
an automatic cinema run by batteries. 
Out from the little crowd stepped a hand- 
some young man, shedding his cloak with 
a flourish to reveal gorgeous white silk 
tights, glittering with spangles. He was 
Louis (“King Louie’) Bonette, junior 
member of Bonette Bros., dare-devil aerial- 
ists. Dare-devil Bonette perched himself 
on the trapeze, looked to his parachute, 
waved a nonchalant signal, and sailed off 
skyward in the hot air balloon with the 
camera clicking down at him. 

Thus began the “re-enactment” of the 
first balloon ascension made 150 years ago 
at Annonay, France by the Brothers Mont- 
golfier. The Montgolfiers’ balloon (globe 
aérostatique) likewise was lifted by hot 
air. It carried a fire grate beneath the 
open mouth of the bag to maintain the 
hot air supply. The Bonettes were com- 
memorating that event, but their balloon 
relied on its original supply of hot air. 
At about 3.000 ft. it struck a layer of cold 
air, began to shrink and descend. That 
should have been the signal for King Louie 
to jump with his chute, but now he felt 
he must stay and look after the camera. 
Faster & faster the bag dropped until a 
ground wind caught it, dragged it across 
the town of Valley Stream. As Bonette & 
camera dropped safely upon the roof of a 
lumberyard, the bag fouled a telephone 
pole, spilling out such an enormous belch 
of black smoke that scared villagers 
thought the town was afire. 

Altogether the performance was tame 
for the Bonettes who are not brothers but 
father and adopted son. The father, 
Professor’ Clarence C. Bonette, 61, looks 
like Adolf Hitler and has a complete 
mouthful of gleaming gold teeth. He has 
been ballooning and jumping for exactly 
40 years. He was taught by Sam Baldwin 
of the late famed Baldwin Brothers who 
began barnstorming soon after the Civil 
War and had a “balloon farm” near 
Quincy, Ill. Father Clarence, who limps, 
boasts that he has at various times broken 
every bone in his body. Says he: “I’m a 
fatalist. And I’m simply stuck on jump- 
ing.” The Bonettes are believed to be the 
only hot-air balloonists now in the business. 

A favorite Bonette stunt is the “bomb 
drop.” At the proper moment the dare- 
devil, who has been stunting on the tra- 
peze, hanging by knees and by teeth, pulls 
a cord releasing a bag of bombs which 
explode beneath the balloon, enveloping it 
in a cloud of smoke and a glorious blaze 
of fireworks. Completely concealed he then 
yanks his “quickknife’” cord, a gadget 


which cuts the parachute free of its bag. 


In a moment the enraptured crowd sees a 
scarlet-&-white-clad Bonette floating grace- 
fully down out of the smoke and flame 
beneath a_ red-white-&-blue parachute, 
from which he hangs by his teeth. When 
admiring gawpers marvel at the strength 
of his teeth, Professor Bonette extracts 
them, proudly passes them around. 
Another Bonette favorite is the act in 
which the performer appears to be shot 





DARE-DEVILS BONETTE* 
In Valley Stream, a big, black belch. 


out of the mouth of a cannon, suspended 
horizontally beneath the balloon, with a 
tremendous report and magnificent belch- 
ing of black smoke. That is something of 
a hoax. What really happens is this: the 
Bonette lying within the “cannon” (stove- 
pipe) pulls a cord which lets the mouth 
of the cannon drop about 45°, and slides 
out in a thick shower of black confetti, 
while a sawed-off shotgun explodes from 
the rear end of the cannon. 

Hot-air ballooning is much cheaper than 
gas-ballooning. A Bonette bag can be 
sent up for only $1.30. The bag is made 
of unbleached muslin. The hot-air fire 
is fed with sugar barrels, because hard 
wood gives few sparks; and kerosene to 
make heavy smoke which coats the inside 
of the bag with thick, leak-proof soot. 
An assistant must remain inside the stifling 
bag while it is being filled, to make sure 
it does not catch fire. 

The Bonettes, long idle, were resur- 
rected by an airshow promoter named 
William B. White who had discovered it 
was the Montgolfier anniversary. He hopes 
to celebrate the occasion for the rest of 
the year at local fairs. Most of all he 
wants a chance to stage a Bonette ascen- 
sion at Chicago’s exposition when Prof. 
Auguste Piccard makes his stratosphere 
flight.+ The Bonettes think they can break 
Father Bonette’s own world hot-air 
record of 10,000 ft. 


*Their conception. 

+The stratosphere balloon will be piloted by 
Lieut.-Com. Thomas S. W. (“‘Tex’’) Settle or 
Ward Tunte Van Orman, alternate. Prof. Pic- 
card’s alternate as observer will be his twin 
brother Jean. 


“Error of Judgment” 


@ The U. S. S. Akron was in “excellent 
structural condition” when she took off 
April 3. 

q@ Her officers & crew were skilled, com. 
petent. 

@ Weather forecasts justified the take. 
off. 

@ Captain Frank Carey McCord “com- 
mitted an error in judgment” in not strik- 
ing a course which would have kept the 
ship out of the storm centre. 

@ But “everything within the knowledge 
of Commander McCord at the time his 


decision was made might have pointed to | 


his plan of action being justifiable. Cer. 
tainly we know that many conflicting con- 
siderations had to be set one against the 
other, and what subsequent events show to 
have been an erroneous decision does not 
in the opinion of the court, justify a con- 
demnation without more information oj 
the considerations upon which the plan of 
action was based. This information was 
lost with the ship.” 

@, There is nothing to prove whether the 
Akron might have survived the storm had 
she been flying higher. 

Thus inconclusively the Naval Court of 
Inquiry into the Akron disaster delivered 
its opinion last week. It satisfied no one 
In approving the report, Admiral William 
V. Pratt, chief of naval operations, te- 
buked the court for inconsistency in blam- 
ing Captain McCord in one breath and 
excusing him in the next. More significant 
was a statement by Rear Admiral Ernest J 
King, chief of the bureau of aeronautics 
“In their present state of design, construc- 
tion and operation airships should 
avoid bad weather areas.” 

Secretary of the Navy Swanson trans- | 
mitted the court’s opinion to the Joint 
Congressional Committee which was to be- 
gin taking testimony this week. 

@ The Navy Department last week an- 
nounced that the airship base at Sunny- 
vale, Calif. shall be named Moffett Field. 


— 


Fast Amphibian 

Amphibian planes are not expected to 
show cxtraordinary speed. Sleekness ust- 
ally is sacrificed to seaworthiness and to 
a design by which engine & propeller are 
mounted high above the waterline to keep 
them dry. Also the apparatus for alter- 
nating pontoons and landing wheels is 
heavy, resistant. Hence it was news last 
week when Alexander P. (“Sasha”) de 
Seversky, Russian War ace, now a major 
in the U. S. air corps reserve, revealed 
details of a racing amphibian which he }s 
completing at College Point, L. I. 

The de Seversky ship is an_ all-metal 
low-wing monoplane mounted on what | 
look like ordinary seaplane floats within 
which are concealed wheels. By a reverst 
of usual practice the floats may be re 
tracted to expose the wheels for landing 
Also they can serve as skiis for landine 
on snow. Estimated top speed: 200 m. p. h 
with a 4oo-h. p. Whirlwind; 290 m. P. h. 
with a 7oo-h. p. Cyclone (with floats de- 
tached and wheels fully retracted). Wing 
flaps will slow the ship for landing. Majo | 
de Seversky, who lost a leg in the War 
proposes to enter his “universal” ship 1 
the transcontinental Bendix Trophy race 
in the National Air Races in July. 
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Downtown 

Last week in downtown business dis- 
tricts throughout the land the following 
was news: 
@ On his 77th birthday Chairman Samuel 
Matthews Vauclain of $83,000,000 Bald- 
win Locomotive Works joyfully  an- 
nounced: ‘We have just received an order 
for a locomotive from the Philippines. It 
amounts to $25,000.” Last year no U. S. 
locomotive builder received an order ex- 
cept American Locomotive. That one was 
built in Alco’s Montreal plant for a 
Brazilian cement company. 
@ Weirton Steel Co., big National Steel 
subsidiary, bought 15.000 freight cars and 
joo locomotives from Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. to mash up for scrap. Each freight 
car will yield 15 tons of steel, each loco- 
motive 90 tons. Price of scrap: $12.25 a 
ton. 
@ An order for 124,000 tons of structural 
steel for the R. F. C.-backed San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland bridge was awarded U. S. 
Steel’s American Bridge Co. Price: $22.- 
000,000. 
@ Operations of steel plants were vari- 
ously estimated at 36% to 40% of total 
U. S. capacity—highest rate in two years. 
Most steel companies (which have lost 
money since 1930) begin to make money 
at 35% to 40% of capacity. 
@ Oscar Ulysses Zerk, inventor of the 
Zerk automobile lubricating system. 
launched a proxy campaign to oust the 
management of Stewart-Warner Corp. 
(auto accessories) of which he claims he is 
one of the largest stockholders. His first 
publicity: the management lately issued 
an unqualified statement that employment 
“had increased 70% in 30 days.” This 
they did by using for comparison employ- 
ment figures during the depths of the 
banking moratorium week. Audited figures 
showed an 8.7% gain in the last 30 days. 
49% gain from the week preceding the 
moratorium. To allow Mr. Zerk to flush 
more proxies, Stewart-Warner’s annual 
meeting was postponed, for the second 
time, to June 1. 
@ For 1932, Standard Oil of New Jersey 
reported a profit of 1¢ a share in its 25,- 
000.000 common shares. 


—-¢ 


Charles & Elizabeth 

Max Steuer, counsel for the defense, 
might have been better pleased if the 
jury had not been that rarity—a New 
York jury without a Jew. He turned to 
his client, Banker Charles Edwin Mitchell. 
with a hand half-raised: “Look. Are they 
Sauisiactory?” Mr. Mitchell murmured 
grimly: “Satisfactory — perfectly satis- 
lactory.”” They were mostly men of the 
comfortable, educated middle class. The 
court adjourned; Mr. Steuer patted Mr. 
Mitchell’s muscular shoulder, ending the 
irst act of an historic trial. 

Act II begins with two eloquent mono- 
logs. Both Mr. Steuer and U. S. Attorney 
Medalie tell the jury the same story. But 
according to Lawyer Steuer, the onetime 
oss of National City Bank is a man who 
Was “inspired in every act ... only by the 
highest. noblest motives.” And, according 





to Lawyer Medalie, he is a fraud, a cheat, 
a sanctimonious swindler. 

This is not primarily a trial of fact but 
of intent. And at law Intent is notoriously 
difficult to prove. 

Scene follows scene in which the nailing 
of facts is secondary to building a picture 
of Mr. Mitchell and his motives. The 
principal witnesses, all Wall Streeters, are 
the Government’s but their sympathies are 








“DEAR ELIZABETH 
Very truly yours, C. E. Mitchell.” 


with Mr. Mitchell, a fact of which Mr. 
Steuer elaborately reminds the jury. 

J. P. Morgan & Co.’s plump, bespec- 
tacled office manager, Leonard A. Keyes, 
climbs on the stand with a big leather- 
backed ledger in his arms. From it he 
reads the story of how Banker Mitchell’s 
$30,000,000 fortune was wiped out. Ona 
wild stockmarket day in October 1929, Mr. 
Mitchell turned to the House of Morgan 
for a $12,000,000 loan to support the 
market for National City Bank stock. By 
the spring of 1930 the loan had been cut 
to $6,000,000 but the stockmarket had 
hardly begun its great decline. Thereafter 
every few months Mr. Mitchell would dig 
more stock certificates from his strong 
box, send more fat bundles to the House 
of Morgan to bolster the loan. Into the 
Morgan vaults, batch by batch, went tens 
of thousands of shares. When his strong 
box was clean he turned over mortgages 
on his three homes. Last week he still 
owed J. P. Morgan & Co. $5,852,538.38 
which the collateral fails to cover by about 
$1,000,000. Mr. Steuer makes the point 
that because of an unselfish effort to avert 
a disastrous crash in City Bank shares his 
client is a ruined debtor. 

But Mr. Medalie uses the story of the 
Morgan loans for a quite different purpose. 
If, says he, if the husband-to-wife sale 
had been a real sale, Mr. Mitchell would 
have notified J. P. Morgan & Co. of the 
changed ownership of the collateral for 
his loan. Mr. Mitchell did not so notify 
the House of Morgan. 

Edward F. Barrett is a reluctant wit- 
ness. He got his start as Mr. Mitchell’s 


private secretary. Mr. Mitchell made 
him a National City vice president. He 
has handled Mrs. Mitchell’s financial af- 
fairs for twelve years. Mr. Steuer com- 
plains that his opponent is “feeding poison 
in the most unwarranted way to the jury.” 
Mr. Medalie observes that his opponent 
“seemed unduly disturbed.” Snaps Mr. 
Steuer: “Any time you get Steuer unduly 
disturbed you may hang that up as an 
additional trophy. I object to this 
continued insistence that Mr. Steuer is ex- 
cited, Mr. Steuer is alarmed, Mr. Steuer 
is disturbed. Let Mr. Steuer take care of 
himself and let Mr. Medalie take care of 
himself. .’ The audience, jammed 
with lawyers, loves the byplay. It is good 
showmanship. 

From Witness Barrett the battling 
lawyers draw an amazing story of how Mr. 
Mitchell made money for his wife. When- 
ever he bought a good stock, joined a pool 
or participated in a promising syndicate 
he would cut her in. Only once did she 
lose. Often she was member of a big 
underwriting syndicate headed by such 
firms as Kuhn, Loeb or Dillon, Reed. 
Sometimes he did not even trouble to no- 
tify his wife until he mailed a check for 
her share of the profits. When he did, it 
was always with a formal letter starting 
“Dear Elizabeth,” and filled with the cool, 
redundant clichés of the market place and 
signed, “Very truly yours, C. E. Mitchell.” 
And always she acknowledged them with 
an equally informal letter starting, “Dear 
Charles” and ending “Very truly yours, 
Elizabeth R. Mitchell.”’ 

In all this, there is a good point for the 
defense. The dubious sale was made by 
just such a “Dear Elizabeth-Dear Charles’ 
exchange of letters. It was the Mitchells’ 
way of doing business, the way they had 
always done it, and it had always been 
perfectly legal.* 

But Prosecutor Medalie is quick to 
dynamite this line of defense. At the time 
of the husband-to-wife bank stock sale 
Mrs. Mitchell’s fortune stood at about 
$900,000 (having been run up from a 
$250.000 inheritance from her coal-dealing 
father). To cause her to purchase $3.800.- 
ooo of bank stock was to force upon her 
a huge investment with only a 25% margin 
—hardly, as Mr. Medalie points out, the 
act of a wise banker or considerate hus- 
band. If Mr. Mitchell had not repurchased 
the stock later, she would owe J. P. Mor- 
gan $3.000,000 today and she, as well as 
he, would today be ruined. Indeed, Mrs 
Mitchell did not have sutficient income to 
pay even the interest on the loan to carry 
this stock she had “bought” but had not 
paid for. 

But in these revelations lay a point for 
a defense that must prove no intent to 
defraud. It was not so much the sale as 
the repurchase at the same price that 
aroused the U. S. Government's suspicions. 
By repurchasing the stock he sold her, 
Mr. Mitchell got his wife’s small fortune 
“out of hock,” whereas he became merels 
a little more in debt to the House of 
Morgan than he was before. Was his mo- 
tive, then, prudence rather than tax- 
evasion ? 


. . . 


Elizabeth Rend Mitchell is not in the 
The fact that no sales tax stamps were at- 
tached to the first letter was merely an under- 
ling’s oversight, according to the defense 
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courtroom. A large matronly woman with 
two grown children, she cannot be made 
to testify against her husband, may not 
be called to testify for him. Long an ama- 
teur pianist she once orchestrated a 
Chopin Polonaise for a Philharmonic- 
Symphony Concert in Manhattan’s Lewis- 
ohn Stadium. In a Press interview two 
years ago she diffidently admitted that she 
and her friends were trying “to make 
music a part of life again.” 

Behn Marches On 

The public had never heard of him and 
even among bankers and industrialists his 
name meant little when, suddenly in 1928. 
Sosthenes Behn became master of 
Mackay-Postal telegraph system. When 
editors cried for a picture of the new suc- 
cessor to the late romantic silver-mining 
telegraph tycoon John William Mackay, 
all they could get was a fusty photograph 
of a man with a beard. This they printed 
only to be told that Sosthenes Behn had 
removed his beard some years before. But 
soon the public learned a lot about 
Sosthenes Behn. . . 

In the brief years of Calvin Coolidge’s 
presidency, Mr. Behn’s International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., starting as an 
obscure Puerto-Rican adventure, had ac- 
quired most of the telephone business of 
South America, had obtained a complete 
monopoly in Spain from His Most Catholic 
Majesty Alfonso XIII, had rebuilt the 
telephones of Paris and Shanghai, had ob- 
tained the backing of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
With the acquisition of Mackay-Postal it 
became the second largest communication 





TIME 


company in the world.* Last week Mr. 
Behn became a director of L. M. Ericsson 
Telephone Co., potent Swedish manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment and opera- 
tors of telephone systems in Sweden. Eu- 
rope. Mexico, South America. And I. T.& 
T. increased its voting interest to 35% 
(virtual control) in the vast Ericsson en- 
terprise whose assets approximate $200,- 
000,000.+ 

3etween the conquest of Mackay- 
Postal and last week’s deal with Erics- 
son, lay four years of adversity. Bestrid- 
ing the world, I. T. & T. was, in 1929, in 
excellent position to flounder and be lost 
in a violent world-wide storm. Interest 
charges on new capital seemed to be 
mounting faster than new profits. Revolu- 
tions and bloodshed in South America 
threatened not only I. T. & T.’s property 
but its contracts as well. The revolution- 
ary government of Spain talked loudly of 
canceling the agreement which, five years 





*Largest: A. T. & T. (see p. 
Wilson Page, son of the late famed Ambassador 
Walter Hines Page, is vice president (in charge 
of public relations) and director of A. T. & T 
Younger cg Frank holds the identical posi- 
tion in I. T. & T. 

tI. T. & T. in 1931 contracted with the late 
Ivar Kreuger to purchase a “dominant interest” 
in Ericsson, made a down payment of $11,000,- 
ooo, and received Ericsson stock of equivalent 
value. Then it asked for an audit. It was this 
audit, disclosing Kreuger’s false statements, 
which wrote the final chapter in the Match 
King’s career. Sosthenes Behn declared he would 
cancel the deal, asked for his money back. He 
has yet to see it. So he kept the Ericsson stock, 
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which gave him a 20% voting interest. It was 
this block which, subject to the approval of the 
Swedish Government, was last week increased 


to 35%. 
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ALLEGHENY METAL 
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ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
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SEAMLESS TUBING 
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PIPE 


Silvery-bright Allegheny Metal is the 
identification of the ultra-modern bar. 
Due to its lustrous, everlasting beauty 
and its immunity to rust or corrosion, 
this remarkable chromium-nickel alloy 
is being extensively used in the fabrica- 
tion of modern beer dispensing equip- 
ment for serving counters, beer coolers, 
table tops, 
many other bar room decorative effects. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY... BRACKENRIDGE... PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal wa 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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before, had given I. T. & T. its first major 
boost to prominence and profits. The fal! 
in the exchange value of Spanish and South 
American currency told heavily on ne 
earnings. Telephone & telegraph traffic 
deciined. In Europe rose a rangy, six-foot 
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SosTHENES BEHN 


senoritas were called, 
devils used. 


More black 


more 


competitor, Theodore Gary and his Gen- 
eral Telephone & Electric Corp., backed by 
Transamerica Corp., largest of branch 
bankers. At home, Mackay-Postal was 
bravely bucking the competition of West- 
ern Union but could show no profit. Mr. 
Behn, who had watched I. T. & T.’s profits 
climb in six years from $1,930,000 to $17, 
732,000, now saw them tumble to less than 
half that sum, and finally sink out of sight 
into the bog of a_ three-million-dollar 
deficit. Gone were the days when an ex- 
cited public was eager to pay $149 for 
I. T. & T. stock earning $3 a share. The 
stock earned nothing, sold for as low as 
But if Wall Street whispered that I. T. 

& T. was licked, Wall Street did not know 
Sosthenes Behn. To his shrewd daring 
and persistent battling I. T. & T. owed 
its spectacular soar to success. He was 
now to prove himself a bad-weather pilot 
of extraordinary ability. He hacked ex 
penses, pruned salaries, wrote down assets. 
With his able brother, Hernand, he worked 
furiously to increase the efficiency of 
Mackay-Postal, built five new radio sta- 
tions on the Atlantic Coast alone. Wher 
the storm began to clear it was apparen! 
that Sosthenes Behn had not only braced 
his towering electrical companies to stand 
it, but had actually increased the volume 
of his business. From across the sea came 
reports that in 1932 more Spanish, Mexi- 
can and South American senors had called 
up their black-eyed senoritas than at any 


time during the previous year. Even 
Shanghai Chinese were growing increas: 
ingly fond of the wired black devil. |. T. 


oT: 


telephones than it had in 1931. 


finished the year with 4.4% more 
Plainly 


Sosthenes Behn had a solid footing for his 
And last week came ai- 


Ericsson deal. 
other evidence of I. T. & T.’s vitality: 4 
new radio-telegraph circuit between Sat 
Francisco and China. 
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Biggest Show 
A milling, jostling, sweating crowd 
choked the corridors of the Senate Office 
Building. Men in white linen suits, women 
with hats askew and hair straggling 
damply into their eyes, fought to get into 
a stifling room long since jammed to the 
doors. ‘The room was that of the Senate 
Committee on Banking & Currency. 
Within was beginning the Biggest Show of 
its kind in recent memory: not only the 
public examination of the House of Mor- 
gan, but the personal appearance of the 
almost legendary figure who is its chief— 
John Pierpont Morgan. 
* The Show was as much as, and more 
than the crowd had_ bargained for. 
Through a barrage of questions and cross- 
questions the crowd was unable to put to- 
gether a sensible balance sheet of the 
House of Morgan. However, it did snatch 
from the crackling atmosphere various 
unrelated facts & figures, fascinating to an 
insatiably curious public: 
@ The capital of the House of Morgan 
$53,194,000. 
@ Assets were $703,909,405.69 on Jan. 2, 
1931; $424,708,095.66 on Dec. 31, 1932. 
On the latter date the company’s cash was 
$33,800,000; call loans, $7,300,000; se- 
curities, $224,000,000. 
@ Deposits at the end of last year were 
$340,000,000. 
@ In 1930, 1931, 1932 neither Banker 
Morgan nor any other Morgan partner 
paid income tax. 
@ Between Dec. 30, 1930 and Jan. 2, 
1931 Banker Morgan reported an income 
loss of $21,000,000, although he admitted 
that the loss might not have been incurred 
precisely within those few days. 

Banker Morgan’s inquisitor was swarthy 
Lawyer Ferdinand Pecora, counsel for the 
Committee. At his side, prompting him 
continuously, was his own chief counsel, 
courtly, white-crowned John William 
Davis, onetime Democratic nominee for 
President. Ranged about the room were 
various of the 20 Morgan partners, 
Thomas W. Lamont, George Whitney, 
8. Parker Gilbert, many another. And 
against the wall, guarding the trunkful of 
records, stood dapper junior members of 
the House of Morgan. 

Seated at the committee table beneath 
a brilliantly lighted chandelier which 
blazed down upon his white-fringed pate, 
Banker Morgan fiddled with a heavy gold 
watch chain, beamed upon the committee 
as the show began. At the opening he was 
permitted to read a prepared statement. 
For about 15 minutes he read rapidly a 
lefinition and defense of private banking. 
\ ring on his finger glinted gold. Only 
direct allusion to his own company was 
the fact that he has always been “averse” 
‘0 his partners’ holding directorships in 
ither banking institutions but he consents 
cause “the only way people can be 
helped is the way they wish to be 
helped.” Said he in conclusion: “I state 
without hesitation that I consider the 
private banker a national asset and not a 
‘tional danger.”” Then Mr. Pecora asked 
Imocently: “What is your occupation, 
Mr. Morgan?” 

With a look of astonishment the witness 
‘plied: “Private banker.” The audience 
littered appreciatively. Then began in 
“arhest the questioning, questions which 
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Ignorance of Facts is a 
Thief of Economy 


Are your insurance costs higher than they should be because you do 
not know all the facts about fire insurance? In these days of closely- 
scanned costs, buying insurance on a basis of friendship or aequaint- 
anceship is unsound. The only safe basis is facts. Consider these facts 
when you place your fire insurance coverage. Is the company sound 
and in what type of securities is its money invested? Central’s estab- 
lished stability is widely recognized and the standard of securities in 
its portfolio is much higher than laws demeud. How long has the 
company enjoyed a reputation for prompt settlement of just claims? 
For 57 years Central has paid all just claims promptly and in full. 
With stability and reputation acceptable, consider cost. For 57 years 
Central has paid substantial dividends to its policyholders. Call your 
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soon led to objections by Mr. Davis and 
heated protests by Virginia's peppery little 
Senator Carter Glass that Mr. Pecora 
was unduly “badgering” Mr. Morgan. 

The first conflict came when Mr. Pecora 
tried to spread on the record one more 
subject of intense curiosity, the articles of 
co-partnership in the House of Morgan, 
showing exactly how responsibility and 
profits are divided. Mr. Davis insisted the 
articles were “strictly private.” The issue 
was dropped for the moment but later in 
executive session the committee decided 
to demand to see the articles. 

For long periods Banker Morgan took 
his ease, answering routine questions for 
the record. Yes, Drexel & Co. in Philadel- 
phia was a Morgan affiliate and yes, there 
were two houses abroad, Morgan & Co. 
in Paris, Morgan, Grenfell & Co. in Lon- 
don. Yes, Morgan & Co. always paid in- 
terest on demand deposits and yes, he 
supposed the private banks would profit 
from provisions in the Glass bill forbid- 
ding national banks to do the same thing. 
The rate of interest on deposits in the 
Morgan bank had been as high as 25%, 
now is about one-half of one percent, con- 
forming to the New York Clearing House 
rate. No, the firm does not pay interest 
on deposits under $7,500 and no, it does 
not receive deposits of less than $500. 
There was even time for a chuckling com- 
ment about the daily (except Saturday) 
meetings of Morgan partners. Mr. Pecora 
wanted to know if there were minutes of 
the meetings. No, said Banker Mor- 


gan, “when my father was head of the 
firm it was decided not to keep minutes 
of the meetings. He never got down early 
enough to attend a meeting.” 
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OR several years, the New Haven Clock 
Company has used KIMPAK Crepe Wad- 
ding with complete satisfaction for packing 
certain types of watchee when extra care 
must be taken to insure against damage. 
KIMPAK, used as shown in illustration pro- 
tects the watch crystal and the watch case 
from damage which might otherwise occur 
due to rubbing. KIMPAK serves to prevent 
contact and marring of the crystal and case 
against the set-up box in which it is packed. 
KIMPAK has many uses for protection. It 
is a soft, resilient wood fibre product free 
from harsh foreign substances of any kind. It 
can be used to protect finishes as in thiscase 
or safeguarding products against jolts, jars 
and shocks. Let us help solve your packing 
problems— economically, efficiently. Write 
for samples and costs. Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago: 122 E.42nd St., 
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But such pleasantries were soon over, 
when Mr. Pecora, abetted by Michigan’s 
Senator Couzens brought the question 
around to income taxes and the $21.000.- 
coo loss of 1930-1931. At no time did 








. 


Late, Sf | 
Joun PrerPpont MorcAn 


The crowd loved it. 





Lawyer Pecora openly point to any impro- 
priety in the action of Banker Morgan or 
his partners but evidently aware of the 
impression the questions & answers would 
make on the courtroom crowd and in next 
days’ headlines, he assumed his best pros- 
ecuting attorney manner. 

Mr. Pecora: Was there a write-off of 
securities? . . . Did you sign for Jan. 1 
and Jan. 2? . . . Who signed the 1930 in- 
come tax returns? . . . Didn’t examiners 
go over them? ... 

Mr. Morgan: I do not know....I 
don’t know. ...I really don’t know a 
thing about income tax returns. . . . Yes, 
I believe 1931 is now being examined. 

Senator Couzens: They also examined 
Charles E. Mitchell. 

And so on until Senator Glass angrily 
pounded the table and exclaimed: “I can 
see no use in this badgering of Mr. Mor- 
gan!” 

Later Mr. Pecora resumed the role of 
accuser: 

Q. Did you pay income tax in 1931? 

A. No. 

QO. In 1932? 

A. No. 

The crowd loved it, loved the whole Big 
Show. Newshawks were on hand by the 
score, noting every detail of Banker Mor- 
gan’s dress and demeanor. With delight 
they reported his Anglicisms—how. when 
he brought down upon himself a lecture 
on finance from Senator Glass he listened 
patiently and then remarked: “I am sorry 
I started such a hare”; how he once re- 
ferred to an employee as a “confidential 
clark.” 
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Mr. Harriman Seeks Rest 

An old feeble-looking man with close- 
cropped grey hair shuffled up to the pro- 
prietor of the Old Orchard Inn at Roslyn, 
L. I., one evening last week. “I want an 
inexpensive room,” he said. “I can't af- 
ford to pay very much.” 
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“J can let you have a nice front room 
for $2.50,” the proprietor replied. 

“All right,” said the man. He pickej 
up a pen and wrote laboriously: “A, T. 
Thomas, Louisville, Ky.” 

Outside the inn, the taxi which had 
brought the old man from nearby Locus 
Valley rattled away hesitatingly. The 
driver was wondering where he had seep 
his passenger before. Was it in Locus 
Valley? Was it in the newspapers? When 
he got home next morning he described 
the old man to his wife. She said she had 
seen him too the day before, and she 
knew who he was. She told a New York 
Herald Tribune reporter that it was Joseph 
W. Harriman, the defamed _ bankster 
whose escape the previous day from the 
Regent Nursing Home in Manhattan, 
where he was awaiting trial for falsification 
of bank accounts had electrified the Press, 

Few hours later the reporter called at 
the Inn, chatted with the proprietor, suz- 
gested to him that his feeble old guest 
was Harriman. To see for himself, the 
proprietor went upstairs, found “Mr, | 
Thomas” in bed, and got nothing but de- 
nials from the old gentleman. While they 
were talking, a loud knock announced the 
arrival of Inspector King of the Nassau 
County police, summoned thither by the 
reporter. ‘“Aren’t you Mr. Harriman?” he | 
demanded abruptly. “No, I am Mr. 
Thomas,” was the reply. But lying on the 
window sill was a hat bearing the initials 
“J. W. H.” on the sweatband. Noting | 
the Inspector strode from the room, tele- 
phoned the Manhattan police. 

Speeding to the inn came Boykin Cabell 
Wright, Bankster Harriman’s son-in-law 
who asked to be left alone with the old| 
man. Since Harriman was out on bail, 
the police had no jurisdiction over him. | 
They withdrew. Then Harriman asked 
Wrizht to step out too while he dressed. 

When all had gone, the old man went 
over to the washstand. In his hand flashed 
a cheap little butcher knife. The men out- 
side the door heard him groan. Bursting 
in, they could see his face in the mirror 
contorted with pain. He was still trying 
to push the knife through his ribs. 

They disarmed him, rushed him to Nas 
sau County Hospital where agents from 
the surety company who had put up his 
bail guarded his life, as it was evident 
from letters he had left that the old mans 
despondency was great. The letters con 
tained references to his son Alan whose 
death in an automobile accident in 1928 
was a source of constant sorrow to Mr. 
Harriman and to whose grave he went di- 
rectly after escaping from the hospital. 

In the letter to his daughter, he wrote: 
“T do not know how to turn. I have beet | 
thinking so much day and night—all these 
weeks, months and years, my head is ina 
whirl and I crave rest—just rest, and there 
is only one place where it is to be found 

But I want you to know, dear Teta. 
that regardless of any charges by bank 
officials, not one cent has ever been taker 
by me in any way. On the contrary, all | 
I have saved, my life savings for mother 
and you, have gone into the bank. It has 
been my pride and ‘monument’. . . and 
it has been swept away and is a miserable } 
failure. Our boy—your brother—gone. 
My health gone. My entire fortune— 


gone. My bank—my pride—gone. My 
friends—gone.” 


} 
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Prry Is Not Enoucu — Josephine 
Herbst—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 


Theré are various ways of looking at 
the past: through rose-colored spectacles, 
through the wrong end of a telescope, or— 
by an imaginative effort of which few are 
capable—face to face. Josephine Herbst’s 
method is neither bespectacled nor tele- 
scopic, nor is it a personal, Proustian total- 
recall, Pity Is Not Enough is a medley of 
autobiographies, a family album of ac- 
tually speaking likenesses. To read her 
story of the post-Civil War U. S. is like 
being there in a painfully realistic sense. 
Without depending very much on local 
color (letters, newspaper paragraphs), Au- 
thoress Herbst’s story establishes its eye- 
witness character by almost continuous 
“indirect discourse,” shifting its overheard 
speakers as the scene shifts but never 
losing its Nineteenth-Century tone of 
voice. Pity Js Not Enough is so achingly 
true to life that some readers may find it 
too drab for comfort; those who persevere 
to the end will admit that the title is well- 
chosen. 

When Joe Trexler left his Pennsylvania 
Dutch home in Philadelphia in 1868, he 
headed South with other carpet-baggers. 
Joe was a green boy but his eyes were 
wide open, and he had taking ways. His 
hard-working mother, unpractical elder 
brother Aaron, his adoring sisters all 
hoped Joe would make a fortune. In At- 
lanta Joe got in with a smooth crowd who 
were making a very good thing out of a 
railroad company. He never quite gathered 
what it was all about, but he knew what 
to do while the sun was shining. When at 
last the clouds gathered and it began to 
rain investigations, Joe got soaked. He 
escaped to Canada (where he found the 
Governor of Georgia a fellow-refugee). 

Joe’s “trouble” in the South dogged him 
the rest of his life. For a while he came 
home, passed himself off as the hired man. 
When the sheriff came for him his loyal 
family helped him get away. Joe went 
West, joined the gold rush to the Black 
Hills. He had so many irons in the fire he 
was always hoping one would get hot. but 
itnever did. Meanwhile his favorite sister 
Catherine died, Anne and Hortense mar- 
tied failures, Aaron got greyer and stingier. 
Joe’s bitterest pill was to watch his young- 
est brother David, a hypocritical prig, be- 
come the only financial success in the 
family. Joe’s letters home were optimistic 
to the last, but long before the end he 
found himself a settled failure, saddled 
with a virago wife, threatened more & 
more by the insanity that finally got him. 

Authoress Herbst almost never intrudes 
her own viewpoint into this carefully 
watched story; when she does, it is arrest- 
ing: “Contrary to superstition, the big 
mass are and have been for some time 
past more concerned with a way down 
than a way up.” 

The Author. Though agitated left- 
Wing critics have made much pother about 
the rise of U. S. “proletarian literature,” 
few Tespectable examples have so far come 
to light. To the sparse shelf that holds 


dhn Dos Passos’ unfinished trilogy (The 


42nd Parallel, 1919) critics can now add 
the beginning of Josephine Herbst’s. Her 
purpose is orthodox: to show the collapse 
of the “bourgeois” class. The second 
volume will bring her Trexler family up 
to the War; the third to 1933. Like Dos 
Passos, Authoress Herbst is not a member 
of the Communist Party, though her sym- 
pathies are even more rootedly proletarian 
than his. Mixture of Pennsylvania Dutch 
and Iowa stock, plain in face and nature, 
Josephine Herbst has spent 38 restless 
years. After college (at the Universities 
of Iowa and California) she went abroad, 
in Paris met and married radical Author 
John Herrmann, lifelong friend of Ernest 
Hemingway. They lived in Paris two 
years, then wandered to Germany, Italy, 
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JosEPHINE HERBST 
. is helping to fill an empty shelf. 


Seattle, San Francisco, Manhattan, bought 
a farm in Erwina, Pa., where they spend 
agricultural summers. In winter they like 
to go fishing in Florida with Friend Hem- 
ingway. Since last December they have 
been in Mexico, where Authoress Herbst 
is working on the next volume of her De- 
cline & Fall. 

Josephine Herbst has also written: 
Nothing Is Sacred, Money for Love. 


F. O. B. Ferber 

THEY Broucut THEIR WomMEN—Edna 
Ferber—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Expert machinist of popular-priced fic- 
tion, Edna Ferber has long turned out 
best-selling goods in three different mod- 
els: novels, short stories and, with collabo- 
rators, plays. Like all carefully machined 
products for mass consumption, Edna 
Ferber’s stories are as competently fin- 
ished, as conservatively up-to-date, as 
shiny with neat paintwork and chromium 
fittings, as unindividual as next year’s 
family model, f. o. b. Detroit. 

But styles in short stories are changing 
Yesterday’s vogue, “the story with the 
snapper at the end,” says sharp-eyed 
Authoress Ferber, seems “strangely old- 
fashioned and unconvincing now.” New 
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styles call for front drive, less road clear- 
ance, a sharper-tilted wheel. These eight 
stories will all do 20 mi. to a gallon; 
two of them will go 75 at a pinch. Some 
of the upholstery: A day in the fran- 
tically hard-working life of a successful 
actress, far removed from the “glamour” 
her public imagines her surrounded with. 
Efficient Fraulein’s day off from her 
opulent Parkavian charges shows her effi- 
cient even in love. Manhattan Taxi-driver 
Ernie calls it an uneventful day after 16 
hours of crowded life. Wifely Muriel 
spoils her husband’s would-be romantic 
trip to Mexico by tagging along. Linny, 
all alone in Manhattan Sunday after Sun- 
day, finally gives a friendly answer to the 
pimp!y corner lounger. 








Jamesian 

THe INCOMPETENTS—R. E. Spencer— 
Knopf ($2.35). 

Author Spencer’s first novel, The Lady 
Who Came to Stay, was a Jamesian ghost 
story, reminiscent of The Turn of the 
Screw (Time, Oct. 12, 1931). The In- 
competents, more obviously imitative of 
James’s more obviously puttering manner, 
may well disappoint expectant readers. 

When Mrs. Barrett’s only child Angela 
got married, Mrs. Barrett did not think 
much of the young man but she was re- 
lieved to have her daughter settled. Now 
she could turn her mind to getting settled 
herself. For years she had refrained from 
divorcing her husband, a selfish little 
creature of whom she was very tired, 
simply on Angela’s account. Now she did 
it. But Angela took pity on him, invited 
him to come and stay. Hugh, Angela’s 
husband, put up with her father for a 
while, but when Angela wanted to make 
the arrangement permanent Hugh took 
to spending most of his time away from 
home. When Mrs. Barrett came _ back 
from abroad she found Angela’s marriage 
heading for the rocks. All other expedi- 
ents having failed, Mrs. Barrett did the 
sacrificial thing, took selfish old Mr. Bar- 
rett back again. 

Nurse and Love 

Nurse ApRIANE—Norah 
Covici, Friede ($2.50). 

The late Enoch Arnold Bennett, with 
his appetite for facts-of-modern-life, 
would have enjoyed this book. Nurse 
Adriane is a love story, but its setting, a 
big London hospital, is what will hold any 
Bennett-like reader. Against this fact- 
laden background almost any story would 
do. Authoress James writes her straight- 
forward narrative in straightforward Lon- 
don (as opposed to Oxford) English; 
though her cases are emotional she deals 
with them like a competent surgéon—cut- 
ting neatly to the essential, never faltering 
into sloppiness. 


C. James— 


Adriane had served her long, hard novi- 
tiate as a probationer and a nurse; now 
she was a “sister” at South’s Hospital, in 
charge of a men’s ward. Capable though 
pretty, she never let anything come be- 
tween her job and her. But her fiancé, 
Jerry, had begun to worry her. Jerry’s 
mother was a mean, sly old woman who 
cid her best to break up the engagement; 
Adriane saw through her but Jerry could 


not. As a last gambling expedient Adriane 
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lured Jerry away for a week-end with her; 
when he left her flat in answer to his 
mother’s fretful telegram, she knew she 
had lost. But when Bernard, a gentleman 
racing driver and an old patient of 
Adriane’s, turned up as a casualty in her 
ward, she began to feel less sorry for her- 
self. 

pellpeenenss 
Gossamer & Ghosts 


THE FLEETING AND OTHER PoEMS— 
Walter de la Mare—Knopf ($2.50). 

In an age of minor poets, as the present 
has been called, Walter de la Mare does 
not seem an alien. Whether or not some 
of his more famed contemporaries are 
first-rank poets or not, even his friends 
have never put him in a false position of 
greatness. His most popular books have 
been rhymes for children and fairy-tales; 
his best poetry has been both gossamer 
and ghostly. In this collection, his first 
book of verse in six years, readers will not 
find such little masterpieces of suggestion 
as “The Listeners” or “The Suicide.” Poet 
de la Mare is 60, and it is easier for young 
poets to dream dreams than for old ones 
to see visions. Some of the magic has gone 
out of his voice, but his tones are still 
unmistakable. ) 

In “The Feckless Dinner-Party,” a gro- 
tesque parable of how a_ sophisticated 
group of diners were led astray by the 
butler (“Toomes’’) into the dark, silent 
cellars, the broken conversational lines 
may remind the reader of de la Mare’s 
famed relation, Robert Browning, but the 
theme and its unraveling are very de-la- 
Mare. “Thus Her Tale” tells of a suicide’s 
ghost that still haunts her undiscovered 
bones, hidden in a thicket. In “The Owl,” 
a baker’s wife and daughter are shamed 
and frightened out of their wits and into 
their true selves by the silent gaze of a 
mysterious beggar. Poet de la Mare loves 
not only poetic language and tricks of 
speech, but poetic words as well: whist, 
clomb, darnelled. He writes swang instead 
of swung because he likes the sound. 

Last poem in the book, “Dreams,” is an 
attack on psychoanalysts and all who 

_would search the title to imagination— 
those who 

... deem the wellspring of genius hid 

In a dark morass that is dubbed the Jd. 
and a stout profession of de la Mare’s 
poetic faith: 

And Conscience less my mind indicts 

For idle days than dreamless nights. 


The Author. Few apprenticeships to 


the Muse have been served in less promis- 


ing quarters than Walter John de la 
Mare’s. When he had twitched off the 
cassock of St.- Paul’s Cathedral Choir 


School he went to a high stool in the Lon- 
don office of Anglo-American Oil Co., 
spent 18 years there ploughing barren 
columns of figures. To overcome his en- 
vironment and catch his Muse’s eye, 
young de la Mare let his black hair grow 
long and wavy, attired himself according 
to his idea of the Latin Quarter. And 
while he kept others’ books he wrote three 
of his own: Songs of Childhood (under a 
pseudonym, “Walter Ramal”), Poems 
(1906), Henry Brocken, his first novel. 
Scholarly Herbert Asquith being Prime 
Minister, Bookkeeper de la Mare was 


placed on the Civil List for a pension of 
£100 a year. Though he has often had to 


TIME 


make the pot boil in various ways he never 
went back to an office. Hard worker, he 
has published more than 25 books. Broad- 
shouldered, ruddy-faced, unaffected, Wal- 
ter de la Mare looks less like a poet 
than most poets, more like a sea-captain. 
Unclubbable, retiring, he lives in London’s 
suburbs with his wife and four children, 

















WALTER JOHN DE LA MARE 
“And Conscience less my mind indicts 
“For idle days than dreamless nights.” 


when he goes to the city likes to eat a 
hearty English lunch at such an ungossa- 
mer, unghostly chop-house as Simpson’s 
on the Strand. 

Other books: (prose) The Three Mulla- 
Mulgars, The Return, Memoirs of a 
Midget; (poetry) Collected Poems, The 
Veil and Other Poems, Come Hither (an- 
thology). 
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Murders of the Month 

BuLL_poc DRUMMOND STRIKES BACK— 
H. C. McNeile—Crime Club ($2). An un- 
known threat against the Empire and the 
murder of a Secret Service man pit Drum- 
mond et al. against a ruthless criminal 
genius. 

Tue AMERICAN GUN MystTery—Ellery 
Queen—Stokes ($2). Murder of a rodeo 
rider in Madison Square Garden. Much 
about ballistics, and twice 20,c00 people 
are searched for the weapon. 

Tue Samnt AND Mr. Teat—Leslie 
Charteris—Crime Club ($2). Three ex- 
citing adventures of Simon Templar, being 
a sequel to Getaway. 

CALL OUT THE FLYING Squap—Henrvy 
Holt—Crime Club ($2). Inspector Silver, 
investigating a country murder, encounters 
Scotland Yard’s pet criminal. 

Tue Loose Rrs—Austen Allen—Kinsey 
($2). Mr. Ferring, tycoon of crime, 
murders cleverly, leaves many false clues, 
and finally escapes the Yard. 

DEATH ON THE Lim1tED—Roger Denbie 
—Morrow ($2). A passenger is found 
hanging in his compartment. Careful 
checking of alibis leads to his murderer. 

BaxTer’s SeconD DeatH—Ian Greig— 
Kinsey ($2). First reported a war casu- 
alty, then found murdered, a former hus- 


band makes trouble for his wife and Scot- 
land Yard. 
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Resurrection 

Two Saturdays ago Broadway lost ten 
shows in a night, a 33% mortality. Las 
week two more attractions ended their 
runs—hilarious 20th Century and that 
oblique problem play Design for Living. 
The former will tour the West Coast. The 
latter, which has grossed $450,000 in q 
17-week Broadway run, was to close be. 
cause Noel Coward and the Lunts do no 
like to work very long at a stretch. To 
compensate for this seasonal loss of plays, 
a whopping revival day was staged last 
week. In one night four theatrical favor- 
ites, some old and some not so old, reap- 
peared in Manhattan. A fifth and sixth 
followed few nights later. 

Casket and occasionally bassinet of 
most Manhattan theatrical productions is 
Cain’s Transfer Co.’s red brick warehouse 
on West 4ist Street. Patrick Joseph 
(“Patsy”) Cain, an affable, gold-toothed 
Irishman who inherited the business from 
his policeman father, does most of Broad. 
way’s hauling and storing. Until last May 
all five stories of Cain’s warehouse were 
stuffed full. In the basement were the 
backdrops of some 200 forgotten shows. | 
The second floor was devoted to Sam H. 
Harris relics, the third to the defunct 
productions of George White, the fourth 
to those of Ed Wynn and Aarons & Freeé. 
ley. In May, Patsy Cain moved into the 
first floor and basement, burning proper- 
ties on which he could no longer collect 
storage charges. 

_ Last week’s best and most expensive 
($2.50 top) revival was the George S$. 
Kaufman-Morrie Ryskind-George & Ira 
Gershwin extravaganza, Of Thee I Sing 
Lois Moran, for whom “posterity 1s Just 
around the corner,” William Gaxton of 
the Jimmy Walker smile, and insignificant 
Victor Moore as Vice President Throttle- 





bottom are still going as strong as they : 
were in December, 1931 when the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning run was begun. 
Another Pulitzer Prize piece, Both Your 
Houses by Maxwell Anderson, bobbed 
back into town after a trip under Theatre 
Guild auspices to Philadelphia. It wa 
scheduled for its Philadelphia run before Nc 
this month’s award packed its final Man far 
hattan performances. pre 
Two members of the cast which acted ; 
It’s a Wise Child for the late Producer the 
David Belasco in 1929 were present 1n Il the 
revival. The tale of the smalltown g oil 
who pretends she is about to have a 
illegitimate baby to scare off a middle-age you 


and unwanted suitor is still passable sum- 
mer dramatic fare. 


June Moon, another play in which Mr ous 
Kaufman had a hand, was revived with Th 
Harry Rosenthal in the droll pianist par wh 
which he created four years ago. The Ti 
Pan Alley kidding of Ring Lardner Th 
packed with deathless laughs. sug 

Paul Muni in a grey mustache is bac “he 


again as the ruthless lawyer of Elmet 
Rice’s Counsellor-at-Law, produced two 
seasons ago. 
John Golden revived Rachel Crothers 
When Ladies Meet, with prices from 25 
to-$1. Trouble with his stagehands threal| 
ened to put the Golden bargain back M 
the shelf. 
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Inyourr CHEVROLE Le 
at low speed or top speed : - 


+: your engine is safe 
with DOUBLE-RANGE 


No matter how hard, how fast, or how 


far you drive you can find certainty of 


protection for your Chevrolet engine in 
the grade of Mobiloil recommended at 
the right. For Mobiloil is a double-range 
oil. In traffic at 6 or wide open at 60, 
your engine is safe with Mobiloil. 
Full protection at all speeds is a seri- 
ous matter in these high-speed days. 
That’s where many oils fail. That’s 
where “depression oils” break down. 
That's why many car manufacturers now 


Suggest in their Instruction Books — 
for low speeds, one grade of oil is de- 


sirable - 
the grade heavier. 

But you can’t very well change your 
oil every time you want to drive fast! 
So play safe with double-range Mobiloil. 
At slow speeds your engine will be 
safe from wear and gumming caused 
by oil that can’t circulate freely. At high 
speeds — unlike many ordinary oils, 
Mobiloil does not thin out danger- 
ously. It gives full protection, See your 
Mobiloil dealer today and start saving 


on oil consumption, repairs and above 
all, on car life. 





Mobiloil 


for prolonged high speeds, 
Keeps new cars Young 


1932, 1933 CHEVROLET 


Mobiloil “A” 


Makes old cars Last Longer 


1929, 1930, 1931 CHEVROLET 


Mobiloil “AF” 


Tune in on the Socony-Vacuum radio programs fea- 
turing Edwin C. Hill “The Inside Story of the 
Names that Make the News, 
8:30 Eastern Standard Time, 
ing System coast-to-coast. 


every Friday nicht at 
Columbia Broadcast- 


SOCONY-VACU UM 


MERGER OF STANDARD OIL 





CORPORATION 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


You ies 8 miles a day 


Sd ework 


a 


Up and down. in and out. Round and round. 
Eight miles a day just in housework. Of course, you 
get tired. Pause! Use your head to save your heels. 
Refresh yourself with an ice-cold bottle of Coca-Cola 
from your refrigerator, and rebound to normal. e An 
ice-cold Coca-Cola is more than just a drink. It’s a very 
particular kind of drink — combining those pleasant, 
wholesome substances which foremost scientists say 
do most in restoring you to your normal self. Really 


delicious, it invites a pause — the pause that refreshes. 


Pause.. refresh yourself 
Bounce back to normal 


© 1933 COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GAs 
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